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GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR 
ALL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
YOUTH 


4 By DONALD E. KITCH 


ALIFORNIA’S secondary schools 
today are concerned, more deeply 
than ever before, with the problem of 
developing programs which will chal- 
lenge and nurture the full capacities of 
all our youth. Such programs must lead 
young people to want to capitalize upon 
their individual resources to the maxi- 
mum extent and must provide for each 
of them the services necessary for trans- 
lating that desire into a realistic course 
of action. 
This type of program is possible in 
a school which learns to know its stu- 
dents as individuals, which provides 
opportunities whereby young people can 
gain an accurate knowledge of their own 
natures and of the opportunities which 
society provides for them, which ren- 
ders skilled help in the formulation of 
life goals, and which views its curricu- 
lum as an agency whereby the school 
can assist all of its students in the at- 
tainment of such goals. A school’s pro- 
gram of guidance services represents an 
organized plan through which it strives 
to turn this possibility into a reality. 
The following articles deal with vari- 
ous selected aspects of school-guidance 
programs. The first is a statement in 
regard to the basic elements from which 
such a program is built, written by a 
member of the United States Office of 
Education staff who is a nationally 
known specialist in guidance work. 
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Other articles have been prepared by 
California college and secondary school 
people who write with a background 
of specialized training and extensive 
knowledge gained from first-hand per- 
sonal experience with the problems 
which they discuss. The effort involved 
in the preparation of this material is 
deeply appreciated, and the articles are 
presented here with the assurance that 
they will prove stimulating and helpful 
to both experienced guidance workers 
and those who are training for such 
work. 





q President James B. Conant, of Har- 
vard University, in an article pub- 
lished in the “Atlantic Monthly” for 
October, calls guidance the “keystone 
of the art of public education.” He 
further says, “Certainly a better inte- 
gration of guidance with the teaching 
should be possible in many schools 
without much increase in cost. This 
question of guidance is central to the 
whole philosophy of a democratic 
school system which endeavors to 
make society more fluid.” 
Consequently, this issue of the 
JOURNAL, devoted to discussions of 
means for bringing guidance and 
teaching closer together, should ap- 
peal strongly to every teacher. This 
leading article serves as a guest 
editorial by Donald E. Kitch, Chief of 
the Bureau of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance in the State De- 
partment of Education. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Kitch for assembling the 
splendid series of articles on various 
phases of guidance which follow. 
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Basic Elements of Guidance 
In Secondary Schools 


HAT are the basic elements of 
a guidance program in a public 
secondary school? 

It would be convenient to start this 
discussion with a definition of guidance. 
But we have had a variety of such defi- 
nitions in the past and they have not 
been too satisfactory. The very defi- 
nitions themselves have been misinter- 
preted. They have not shown agreement 
from one definer to another. They have 
not led to a common set of practices 
in our public schools. As an illustration, 
some educators take a broad or diffused 
view, defining guidance as education 
and using the two terms synonymously, 
while others hold a very narrow concept 
and think of guidance as being exclu- 
sively vocational guidance. 

These varied concepts may have had 
validity at various stages in the develop- 
ment of the guidance movement. But 
today a more realistic view of the guid- 
ance program is needed. We cannot be 
satisfied with calling guidance education 
or restricting it to vocational problems. 
A school needs a guidance program 
which seeks to help all youth with all 
of their adjustment problems. 

Let us begin our discussion, then, 
not with definitions but by describing 
the basic services which make up a 
modern guidance program. Bear in 
mind that in doing this we are not simply 
describing the work of the counselor. 
His work is but one part of the guid- 
ance program. True, he is a major 
functionary, but he is assisted by teach- 
ers, librarians, administrators, and, yes, 
even by the pupils themselves. All of 
these school members have a part. In 
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4 What are the basic elements of a 
guidance program in a public sec- 
ondary school? This fundamental 
question is analyzed and discussed 
by Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist 
for Training Guidance Personnel in 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Froehlich is known to many 
Californians through his book on 
“Guidance Testing.” and to a number 
more intimately through his lectures 
last summer at the University of 
Southern California. He earned his 
doctor's degree at George Washing- 
ton University. Before joining the staff 
of the U. S. Office of Education, he was 
State Supervisor of Guidance in North 
Dakota. 

In his article he points out that a 
guidance program can be evaluated 
only in terms of the character and ex- 
tent of the services actually rendered. 





many ways they benefit from the guid- 
ance program, and in many ways they 
contribute to it. 

In describing a guidance program, we 
recognize that many guidance services 
are now available in the schools, but 
they operate in some schools in a hit- 
or-miss fashion. Certain solutions must 
be found to problems that are in exist- 
ence among pupils. Whether or not they 
are getting proper answers is an open 
question. However, in some way pupils 
are seeking and finding some help. It 
is the thesis of this article that students 
in every school have a right to an organ- 
ized guidance program. They have a 
right to a program that is complete. 
Many of the guidance programs in the 
past have been very limited in the things 








. 
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that they have tried to do. Surprisingly 
enough, we, as educators, have been 
very patient. As a contrast, we would 
not be very patient with the cafeteria 
in our school if it served only sweets. 
Nor would we be patient with a custo- 
dial force that only swept the floors and 
provided no heat and light. Yet, in our 
guidance services we frequently have 
been patient with a program that was 
only a mopping-up program—the only 
pupils being served were the discipli- 
nary cases or the emotional wrecks. 


HERE are five major services of a 

guidance program. These are not 
mutually exclusive. For convenience in 
looking at them, they can be set up in 
this way. 


SERVICES TO PUPILS IN GROUPS 


Services to pupils in groups are fre- 
quently viewed as complementary or 
supplementary to the guidance program 
of the school. Sometimes they are de- 
fined as the instructional services of the 
school. It makes a very neat argument 
if you wish to get a group of pupils to- 
gether and define it as instruction; 
whereas, if you are working with one 
pupil, it is guidance. Such an argument 
does not add one teacher to the staff 
or take away one pupil. 

Some place in the school, we have 
services of orientation and articulation. 
Let us look for a moment at articu- 
lation. How do we articulate with our 
feeder or sending schools, and how do 
we provide for articulation with our re- 
ceiving schools ? Sometimes teachers go 
down to the preceding school and teach 
for a day or two, and try to explain in 
these schools the subject matter and 
interests with which their classes are 
concerned. Senior high school pupils 
may hold an open-house for pupils 
from the junior high schools. In other 
schools the counselor goes to the send- 
ing school for the purpose of helping 
with registration for the following fall. 


Sometimes we provide for articulation 
at the other end. The high school may 
arrange a college day when college 
representatives are invited to the high 
school ; or the employment service may 
come in and register all students who 
are interested in employment. One pur- 
pose of such articulation is to provide 
a continuous flow of guidance informa- 
tion about pupils. Another purpose is 
to try to bridge the gap for a student 
in an emotional way so he has the feel- 
ing he knows what the next step is all 
about, so he has some opportunity to 
dispel at least a part of the fear he has 
about a strange situation. 


We are interested in pupils getting 
started in our school. We are interested 
in seeing that they have an orientation 
to the kinds of problems that come up in 
the school. We do this usually through 
home rooms ; not home rooms which are 
simply an administrative device in which 
to take roll and read announcements, 
but those in which the students have an 
opportunity to participate and where we 
try to have some help for the problems 
which they feel are real. Handbooks 
are used in the orientation process. 
Sometimes faculty members write the 
handbook—preferably the students 
write them. In some schools orientation 
is accomplished through assemblies. 
However, in most cases we neglect the 
transfer student, and, frequently, he is 
the person who is lost for a semester. 


In our services to pupils in groups 
we have another kind of service—this 
is group guidance. There is a lot of 
argument as to whether group guidance 
is a good term. A pragmatic point of 
view is, “I know it is not the kind of 
term I would like, but find a better one 
if you can.” It is a kind of organized 
group service to help pupils acquire 
needed experiences for intelligent per- 
sonal planning. Short courses and con- 
ferences on occupational orientation, as 
well as career nights when we invite 
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persons from many occupational pur- 
suits and have them meet with small 
groups of pupils, are typical of this cate- 
gory of service. Or we might have 
group conferences and discuss etiquette, 
a problem that is very real with ’teen- 
agers—how they ought to behave at a 
party, or in front of boys or girls, as 
the case may be. Study habits and study 
techniques are frequently a topic of 
group guidance discussion. Quite re- 
cently we have had a number of pro- 
grams organized around the theme 
“understanding myself.” Students are 
given tests in which they score them- 
selves, and the group leader tries to help 
them interpret the results. They attempt 
to collect a sort of cumulative record for 
themselves, and it is hoped that through 
some magical process the students will 
be able to interpret the results wisely 
and use the information well. Whether 
or not these activities are sponsored by 
the guidance program is a decision that 
must be made by each school. The im- 
portant point is that they are essential 
services which should be available in 
every school. 


SERVICES TO PUPILS AS INDIVIDUALS 


Counseling is the most prominent 
guidance service to individual pupils. 
Counseling provides a situation in which 
the individual is stimulated (1) to evalu- 
ate himself and his opportunities ; (2) to 
choose a feasible course of action; 
(3) to accept responsibility for his 
choice; and (4) to initiate a course of 
action in line with his choice. This defi- 
nition of counseling makes it specific to 
a certain kind of process—a process 
where an individual is helped. It makes 
it specific to the kind of help you are 
going to give him. He is stimulated to 
evaluate himself. When one of the aims 
is that he must accept responsibility for 
his choice, and he must accept responsi- 
bility for initiating a course of action, 
certain conditions and procedures must 
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be observed. To avoid confusion, the 
use of certain terms may be examined. 
Counseling may properly be subsumed 
under the heading of the guidance pro- 
gram, but it is only one of the functions 
of a total program. “Counseling and 
guidance” is frequently listed as a title 
for a guidance course. It is like saying 
“the part and the whole.” We also 
should distinguish between counseling 
and interviewing. It would be perfectly 
possible to conduct an interview, a 
fact-finding interview, and not do any 
counseling. Although the interview is a 
major vehicle for counseling, it is dis- 
tinctly different. 


Counseling requires a number of sup- 
porting services. The counselee must 
have some help in evaluating himself. 
He must have some means for finding 
out what his characteristics are. To do 
effective counseling we need a whole 
set of supporting services. The first of 
these is analysis of the individual. It 
includes such techniques as testing, an- 
ecdotal records, personal data blanks, 
and all the rest of the techniques we 
have for discovering strengths, weak- 
nesses, and attitudes. Most of the infor- 
mation should be a part of the cumula- 
tive record—a storehouse of informa- 
tion about individual pupils. 

A counselee must evaluate his oppor- 
tunities as well as himself. He must 
determine what options there are for 
him. This fact leads us to consider the 
area of environmental information. 
What chances are there in Los Angeles 
for barbers? What is the outlook in 
Detroit for plumbers? How can a per- 
son get the needed training? Such in- 
formation is essential if the individual 
is to evaluate his opportunities. Col- 
lection of much of this environmental 
information falls into an area called 
research which we shall discuss later. 
However, no matter where it falls, it is 
an essential part of the guidance pro- 
gram. 
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Students must have definite assist- 
ance in learning about their educational 
opportunities. In many schools this 
service is limited to a collection of col- 
lege catalogues. Some pupils need in- 
formation about apprentice training. 
Others need information about trades 
and occupations which require little 
formal training. In other words, this 
business of talking about opportunities 
is broad in scope. It provides a real job 
for our guidance program. These infor- 
mational services are fundamental to 
counseling. 

The placement service is frequently 
considered part of the guidance service. 
Most authorities agree that the student 
has responsibility for initiating his own 
course of action, but schools frequently 
fail to give needed help in carrying out 
a counseling decision. A pupil is almost 
always provided with a transcript of his 
high school record if he wants to go on 
to college. We are somewhat negligent 
when he wants information to take to 
the Employment Service. Usually all 
he has is his diploma. This helping stu- 
dents to take their next step includes 
more than just placing them in a job. 
It includes placing them in the next 
training institution, whether they leave 
by the platform through graduation, or 
whether they leave by the back door 
when they drop out. Counseling, indi- 
vidual analysis, environmental informa- 
tion and placement are the services to 
pupils as individuals. 


SERVICES TO THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF 


The third set of guidance services 
are those which are provided for the 
instructional staff of the school. The 
guidance program should facilitate the 
work of the instructional staff in at least 
three ways. 


It should assist teachers in their at- 


tempts to understand pupils. Because 
the guidance program has collected 


much information about pupils, and be- 
cause it has attracted to its ranks those 
individuals who can identify the causes 
of pupil behavior, it stands in a unique 
position to assist teachers in doing a 
better job of understanding their pupils. 
Every guidance program should provide 
at least one person to whom teachers 
can go for help when they want to 
understand John, Mary, or Joe. 

Another service it should provide 
to instruction is the more formalized 
in-service training program. This in- 
service training will help teachers im- 
prove their skill in analyzing, under- 
standing, and doing something about 
pupil behavior. We often read the 
phrase, “Every teacher is a counselor.” 
It is a trite phrase, and has little basis 
in fact. Every teacher, it is true, does 
some counseling. It would be desirable 
if every teacher were trained as a 
counselor. But let us be realistic about 
it. Every teacher is not trained as a 
counselor, nor is it likely that he shall 
be in the near future. So the guidance 
program in every institution must be 
concerned with an in-service training 
program to upgrade the guidance skills 
of the teaching staff. 

Until the time when every teacher 
is a counselor, the guidance program is 
going to have to provide some person 
who will accept referrals from teachers. 
There must be a place in a school where 
teachers can send those pupils whom 
they cannot understand, or pupils with 
whom they do not have time to work 
through their individual problems. By 
allowing teachers to make referrals we 
can identify many of those students who 
are most in need of guidance service, 
and of counseling service specifically. 
No school in the country has enough 
counselors. They all have too heavy case 
loads. If every teacher were trained to 
select those students most in need of 
counseling, counselors could be more 
effective. 
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Teachers also have a responsibility 
for contributing to, as well as utilizing, 
the guidance service in the schools. They 
can contribute anecdotes for the cumula- 
tive record. They are in an excellent 
position to observe pupil behavior. They 
might assist in many of the parent or 
pupil conferences. They can be of real 
assistance in conferences with counsel- 
ors concerning pupils. Home visits en- 
able them to make still another contri- 
bution. Some may object by saying this 
is adding more to a teacher’s job, that 
he has enough to do as it is. In the long 
run, teacher participation in the guid- 
ance program will ease his load rather 
than make it heavier. Certainly, well- 
adjusted students in the classroom 
should make teaching easier. With the 
teachers’ codperation, the guidance pro- 
gram can be more intensive and under- 
gird the entire program of the school. 
Wise choices by pupils will enable them 
to pursue studies that will be useful and 
in which they are interested. 


SERVICES TO ADMINISTRATION 


Next we have the services which the 
guidance program can render to ad- 
ministration. Textbooks on school ad- 
ministration point out that administra- 
tion should facilitate the other services 
of the school. In other words, the school 
should be administered for the benefit of 
the pupils, and not for the convenience 
of the administrator. After the needs 
of the pupil have been met, then the 
needs of the instructional staff should be 
considered a primary responsibility of 
administration. How often we find the 
reverse! But in any school the total pro- 
gram should be looked upon as a co- 
operative venture, with administration 
playing its part, the instructional staff 
doing its share, and the guidance pro- 
gram rendering those services for which 
it is uniquely qualified. 

The guidance program can render a 
real service in the curricular develop- 
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ment of the school. No other service 
has as many data regarding each indi- 
vidual pupil. The guidance program 
identifies the needs and requirements 
of many of them. They are not all per- 
sonal nor all unique. Some can be met 
only through individual counseling, but 
others can be met by the instructional 
services of the school. The guidance 
program has a responsibility for summa- 
rizing its findings and presenting those 
findings to the administrative staff for 
consideration as the curriculum of the 
school is built. 

Here is an example which may illus- 
trate the point. It is taken from a re- 
port of a visit to Hawaii by Harry A. 
Jager, Chief of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, Office of 
Education. 


“The counselor and the English 
teachers are examining the results of 
the entering tenth graders achievement 
test in English. Ten per cent of the 
pupils have made better scores than the 
average graduate of the school. Shall 
they enter tenth grade English, even if 
it has several levels of achievement? Or 
shall they be required to fill in any gaps 
in their learnings and then be excused 
from scheduled English? Or shall they 
be examined for talent and interest in 
English studies and turned loose under 
ungraded and selective instruction to 
develop their talent, each in his own 
direction? Unfortunately, a sobering 
fact also appears: ten per cent of the 
same group have less achievement than 
sixth graders, and probably always will 
have. What about that tenth-grade 
English, even on the ‘C’ level? For 
many of these youngsters, such a class 
might as well be given in Greek, for 
all they would learn or benefit.” 

The article continues, “In one school 
we were told—and with some pride— 
that 50 graduates entered college each 
year. For this objective was required 
at least a year of algebra and geometry. 
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But in these classes the school consist- 
ently enrolled not 50, but 250 pupils. 
Were these classes suited in content, 
method, and achievement expectation to 
the other 200? The guidance program 
can give the facts, which should lead 
to some thoughtful faculty work on the 
relationship of college preparatory sub- 
jects to the needs of the children. In the 
long run, the curriculum must respond. 

“This doctrine neglects no talented 
person. In fact, if college preparatory 
work is postponed until evidence is at 
hand as to who may reasonably expect 
to go to college, the smaller number in- 
volved will allow higher standards of 
achievement at two or three times the 
usual speed. The evidence is the busi- 
ness of the guidance program. If cul- 
ture—music, art, architecture, drama— 
is desirable, it can be taught in terms 
within the experience and learning 
range of the learners. No longer will 
30 pupils be put into a Latin class so 
that 15 may be left for the second year. 
And specific vocational training may be 
given only to those adapted to it— 
a practice already well under way in the 
Islands, because the guidance program 
has been specifically employed for this 
purpose.” ? 

And, finally, the guidance program 
can serve the administration in pro- 
viding a liaison with the community. 
Counselors, by the very nature of their 
work, must seek information about the 
community—the resources and oppor- 
tunities for young persons in the im- 
mediate vicinity. They get this infor- 
mation from home visits, contact with 
employers, and by systematically study- 
ing the community occupational status. 
It is a rare service club that does not 
have a committee on guidance or on 
boys and girls. In working with these 
committees the counselor has an oppor- 





1 Jager, Harry A., “The Guidance Program, 
A Broadening Base in the Educational Struc- 
ture,” Hawaii Educational Review, April, 1948. 


tunity to interpret the total program of 
the school. The guidance program is 
one of the most important lubricants 
for reducing the friction between school 
and community. This is truly a service 
to administration. 


RESEARCH SERVICES 


The final service to be discussed is 
the service of research. Those who are 
charged with operating the guidance 
program must, if they are going to do 
an adequate job, spend a portion of 
their time in research activities. One of 
the most common activities is the com- 
munity occupational survey. Perhaps 
more desirable is the community survey 
which is concerned with a survey of 
information in addition to occupational 
opportunities. 


Another research activity is follow- 
up, both of high-school graduates and 
drop-outs. It has at least three pur- 
poses. 

It gives us an opportunity to judge 
the offerings of the school or to judge 
the curriculum of the school. To quote 
again from the article by Mr. Jager, 
“Or let us examine certain sections of 
a follow-up study. From a certain com- 
mercial course 100 have been gradu- 
ated, but only 20 have secured positions 
in the work trained for. The results are 
fairly consistent for years. They will be 
for years to come. The problem is two- 
fold—how to stop teaching 80 seniors 
annually these useless skills; how to 
replace this course with something use- 
ful for the 80. From the guidance pro- 
gram come the facts. From the princi- 
pal and staff must come the action, 
which, of course, is a modification of 
curriculum.” 

Another use of the follow-up survey 
is to evaluate the guidance program it- 
self. We need to find the answers to 
such questions as: Do the decisions 
made during counseling work out? Are 
the persons who were counseled show- 
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ing better adjustment than those who 
were not? Did the guidance program 
serve all pupils? Techniques for evalu- 
ating guidance programs are not well 
developed at present. Many are too 
concerned with counting the presence or 
absence of certain services. The follow- 
up survey appears to hold promise for 
evaluating the guidance program in 
terms of its effect on lives of youth. 


The follow-up program can identify 
those former students in need of fur- 
ther service from the school. The school 
should stand behind its product just as 
manufacturers do. When former stu- 
dents run into trouble the school has a 
responsibility for rendering further as- 
sistance. 
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SUMMARY 


The basic elements of a guidance 
program are, in reality, the types of 
services which it provides. These are: 
services to pupils in groups, services to 
pupils as individuals, services to the in- 
structional staff, services to the adminis- 
tration, and research activities. Viewed 
in this light, the guidance program has 
heavy responsibilities. The responsibili- 
ties are not primarily for the operation 
of the guidance program as a unique 
and separate part of the school’s pro- 
gram. The task of the guidance pro- 
gram is to facilitate the adjustment of 
the school to the pupil and the adjust- 
ment of the pupil to the school and to 
life. 








San Francisco State Appointments 


The Division of Education, San Francisco State College, reports the following 
additions to its staff for the year 1948-49: 


Mabel Brenn, Assistant Professor, Special Education, specialist in physically 
handicapped and cerebrally palsied children, formerly with the State Department 
of Education, Connecticut; James Cooper, Instructor, Psychology Department; 
Mayo Bryce, Assistant Professor, Art and Art Education, formerly instructor 
in art at Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Joseph DeBrum, Associate 
Professor, Business Education, formerly with U. S. Office of Education, San 
Francisco Office; James Enochs, Associate Professor of Psychology, formerly 
in student personnel work at the University of Denver; Helen Gunter, Associate 
Professor and Director of Audio-Visual Education, formerly with Britannica 
Films; Mahela Hays, Assistant Professor of Psychology, formerly at San Diego 
State College ; Florence Henderson, Assistant Professor of Psychology, specialist 
in education of partially blind, formerly with the Long Beach City Schools; Leon 
Lassers, Associate Professor, Special Education, specialist in speech education, 
formerly Director of Speech Education, Oregon State Department of Education ; 
Nelle Moore, Assistant Professor, Supervisor of Elementary Student Teachers, 
filling in for Dr. Constance McCullough, on leave in Japan for a year, and formerly 
at the University of Tennessee ; Jerome Rothstein, Instructor, Special Education, 
specialist in the mentally retarded; Gladys Pugh Wharton, Assistant Professor, 
Special Education, formerly at the Central Institute, St. Louis; Fred T. Wilhelms, 
Associate Professor of Education, specialist in secondary education, formerly 
Associate Director of Consumer Education, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Beatrice Wright, Assistant Professor of Psychology, formerly 
research associate at Stanford University; and Alice Breslow, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, formerly with San Francisco Juvenile Court and previously 
consulting psychologist, Mayo Clinic. 























The Secondary School 


Counselor and His Tools 


HE counselor in a secondary school 

must master certain tools in order 
to be effective in his work. He must 
know how to conduct interviews and 
how to administer and interpret tests ; 
he must be familiar with and know when 
to use various therapeutic techniques in 
counseling; and he must know when 
and where to refer students to obtain 
information and service which he is un- 
able to supply himself. When perform- 
ing these functions, the counselor is a 
technician. 

But the high school counselor is also 
a person and as such possesses personal 
qualities which determine the useful- 
ness of his counseling tools. He may 
be a master of the technical aspects of 
objective tests and statistics and yet fail 
in his work because he lacks the back- 
ground and maturity necessary in mak- 
ing sound judgments concerning human 
relationships. Or he may have marked 
skill in questioning and supplying in- 
formation during the interview, but fail 
to create a permissive atmosphere be- 
cause of some unresolved personal prob- 
lem of his own. 

Because of the intimate relationship 
between the tools which the counselor 
uses and his own personal traits, the 
discussion of counseling techniques with 
which this paper is primarily concerned 
will be prefaced by a brief consideration 
of certain personal qualities of the coun- 
selor prerequisite to the effective em- 
ployment of counseling tools. 

Counseling Information. The use- 
fulness of the counselor’s tools is en- 
hanced when he possesses a consider- 


4 By HUGH M. BELL 





4 Dr. Bell is Professor of Psychology 
and Dean of Student Personnel and 
Guidance at Chico State College. 
During World War II he was assigned 
to the Adjutant General's Office in 
Washington, D. C., and subsequently 
was employed in Central Office of the 
Veterans Administration. During the 
summer of 1947 he taught graduate 
courses at the University of Minne- 
sota, and in the summer of 1948 at the 
University of Oregon. He is author of 
psychological studies in learning and 
perception, adjustment tests, and 
other publications in education and 
psychology. He is president of the Di- 
vision of Counseling and Guidance of 
the American Psychological Associ- 
ation and was recently elected diplo- 
mate in Counseling and Guidance in 
this association. 





able fund of counseling information ac- 
cumulated during his formal education, 
through travel, work experience, read- 
ing, social contacts, conferences, and in 
the counseling process itself. The more 
the counselor knows about occupations, 
college courses and other training 
opportunities, social organizations. and 
activities, and human personality, the 
more useful are his counseling tech- 
niques to him. 

Social Intelligence. Probably no 
personality trait is of greater impor- 
tance to the counselor than social intelli- 
gence. By social intelligence we refer 
to the counselor’s sensitivity to the feel- 
ings and attitudes of others which en- 
ables him to anticipate their behavior 
and then to speak and act so as to per- 
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mit others maximum freedom of self- 
expression and action. It is this charac- 
teristic which enables the counselor to 
establish and maintain rapport during 
an interview, to keep the discussion 
focused upon the issues related to the 
student’s problem, and to create the 
atmosphere necessary for the student to 
attain maximum release from tensions 
incident to his problem. No amount of 
technical skill in the use of counseling 
tools will compensate for a lack of tact, 
considerateness and sensitivity to the 
feelings and attitudes of the student. 

Emotional Stability. The high 
school counselor who has some 
emotional problem of which he is un- 
aware cannot make maximum use of his 
counseling techniques. Such a personal 
problem may cause him to be self- 
defensive in his interviews and to allow 
his own feelings and prejudices to enter 
into the discussion. He may have a 
cynical attitude toward life as a result 
of defeats and disappointments which 
affect his value judgments. Or some 
personal problem may have been partly 
responsible for his decision to enter 
counseling work and, if so, may tend to 
make him morbidly curious about stu- 
dents’ problems similar to his and thus 
prevent a detached and objective atti- 
tude toward their problems. 


Personal Values. It is sometimes 
said that the personal values of the 
counselor should never enter into the 
counseling relationship, but this con- 
dition, even if desirable, is impossible 
to achieve. The counselor is “not worth 
his salt” who has no convictions con- 
cerning such matters of moral re- 
sponsibility as taking property without 
permission of others, destroying the 
reputation of others through gossip and 
slander, obtaining favors through false 
pretenses and, in general, failure to ac- 
cept responsibility for one’s actions 
which affect the happiness and well- 
being of others. On the other hand, the 
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counselor should scrupulously avoid the 
tendency to moralize or give unsolicited 
advice concerning personal values. His 
own value standards should remain well 
in the background of the counseling 
situation. 

Maturity. By maturity we refer to 
the ability to weigh alternatives and to 
foresee the implications of decisions and 
plans. In the words of Matthew Arnold, 
it involves the ability “to see life clearly 
and to see it whole.” It means facing 
problems objectively without excessive 
self-involvement. Maturity of judg- 
ment in counseling comes only with ex- 
perience. Formal instruction may pro- 
vide the vocabulary and general ap- 
proach to counseling problems, but it 
is a poor substitute for actually meeting 
them. 

TECHNIQUES OF DIAGNOSIS 


Having considered the personal traits 
of the counselor and their relation to 
his technical skill, we now proceed to 
a discussion of counseling techniques. 
These techniques are of three general 
types: diagnosis, counseling, and re- 
ferral. Of the diagnostic techniques, 
the interview is probably the most 
widely and most effectively used to de- 
termine the causative factors in stu- 
dents’ adjustment problems. This tech- 
nique is particularly useful because of 
its adaptability and the possibilities it 
provides for following up the principal 
topics arising during the interview with 
detailed questions, and because it allows 
self-expression on the part of the stu- 
dent in connection with his plans and 
problems. The counselor should, of 
course, prepare himself carefully for 
each interview. He should study all 
available records on the student and 
make a tentative plan for conducting 
the interview, but not adhere to it too 
rigidly. Good rapport with the student 
will be established if the counselor keeps 
his attention focused upon the student 
and treats him with courtesy and sympa- 
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thetic understanding. The following are 
some general suggestions for improving 
the quality of the interview : 


a. Keep the interview on the main issues and 
do not let the conversation run aimlessly. 

b. Adapt the questions and discussion to the 
vocabulary level of the student. 

c. Continually “throw the ball” back to the 
student and let him do the talking. 

d. When there is a dead-spot in the inter- 
view, refer to factual data, such as family in- 
formation or test data, to get a fresh start. 

e. Employ questions from objective tests as 
conversation stimulators. 

£, Avoid a mechanical and sterotyped ap- 
proach to successive interviews. 

g. Do not let the interview become an in- 
quisition. 

h. Keep records of students’ interviews, but 
make only such notes as absolutely necessary 
while the student is talking. 

i. Protect the confidence of students whom 
you interview. 

j. Observe expressive movements such as 
the quality of the voice, facial expression, 
flushing, fluctuation of attention, etc., as indi- 
cators of underlying trends in the personality. 

k. Close each interview by summarizing 
what has taken place and leave the door open 
for future interviews. 

1. Be sure to work down all the ground 
spaded up during the interview. In other 
words, do not bring up problems which you 
are unable to work through because of lack of 
time or of your own inability. “Settle your 
dust,” is a good motto for an interviewer. 

m. Do not hold a stop-watch on your inter- 
view. Give the student the impression that he 
can have as much time as he wants so long 
as good use is made of it. 


ie is important that individuals who 

plan to counsel with high school stu- 
dents have opportunity to conduct inter- 
views under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced counselor. If mistakes are 
made under supervision, they will be 
eliminated ; but if they are made with- 
out supervision, they are repeated in 
subsequent interviews because the coun- 
selor does not realize he is making them. 
All too often the only training prospec- 
tive counselors get in colleges and uni- 
versities is that which they get out of 
reading books and articles (such as this 


one) on how to interview. Interview- 
ing cannot be learned by reading about 
it ; it is a skill that is learned in practice. 

As a supplement to the interview, it is 
possible to develop questionnaires which 
the student fills out, providing the coun- 
selor with valuable diagnostic infor- 
mation. This informal type of ques- 
tionnaire covers such items as the 
student’s name, address, telephone 
number, birthdate, birthplace, nation- 
ality, citizenship, father’s occupation, 
mother’s occupation, and many other 
items concerning the student’s family, 
his in-school and out-of-school experi- 
ence. When questionnaires are carefully 
planned, and specific directions pro- 
vided, they become important supple- 
mentary tools for diagnosing students’ 
problems. 

Anecdotal records are being used 
with increasing frequency as diagnostic 
aids. These records involve setting 
down a short statement of incidents 
concerning some aspects of the student’s 
behavior which seem significant to an 
interviewer or a teacher. There appears 
to be no standard technique for making 
them, but one general guiding principle 
is that objectivity is the essence of good 
anecdotes. Writers of anecdotes should 
deal in observed facts and not indulge 
their personal biases and opinions about 
students. 

Cumulative records also provide valu- 
able diagnostic information. These 
records fall into three groups: 

a. The pocket or folder type is which a 
variety of record cards and sheets are kept. 


b. A central record card on which all data 
are copied for each student. 


c. A combination of the first two in which 
a folder is used for memoranda and so forth, 
but both inside and outside flaps of the folder 
are spaced for a record of essential informa- 
tion about the student. The latter type of a 
cumulative record seems to be the most useful, 
inasmuch as it has space for recording certain 
standard items about the student, and also pro- 


vides a folder in which loose reports may be 
filed. 
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en scales are occasionally used 
as diagnostic tools in interviewing, 
but on the whole, rating scales are more 
valuable to the counselor as indicators 
of general trends in the student’s per- 
sonality than they are in diagnosing the 
causes of specific problems. 
Diagnostic tools receiving increasing 
attention among clinical psychologists 
and psychiatrists of recent years are 
the various projective tests such as the 
Rorschach Ink Block Test and the 
Thematic Apperception Test. In the 
case of the Rorschach, the stimuli in 
the test consist of a series of ink blots 
which are presented to the subject with 
the instructions that he tell what each 
means to him. The reactions of the sub- 
ject are evaluated in terms of categories 
established by the test’s author. It is 
the judgment of many psychologists 
that the Rorschach is useful in the diag- 
nosis of personality problems, but at 
the present time this instrument is not 
widely used by high school counselors 
because it requires extensive training 
and experience before good results are 
obtained. The same is true of the Them- 
atic Apperception Test. This test con- 
sists of a series of more or less ambigu- 
ous pictures and the student is asked 
to give his reaction to them by telling 
a story of what he thinks each picture 
is about. Records are kept of the con- 
tent of the stories and studies made of 
them in accordance with categories es- 
tablished by the author. 


Probably the most widely used diag- 
nostic tools for studying student’s 
problems are objective or standardized 
tests. These tests may be classified in 


1 For a discussion of the different kinds of 
tests used in counseling see: Traxler, Arthur 
E., Techniques of Guidance, New York 16: 
Harper & Brothers, 1945, pp. 397; Darley, 
John G., Testing and Counseling in the High 
School Guidance Program, Chicago 4: Science 
Research Associates, 1943 pp. 224; and Froeh- 
lich, C. P., and A. L. Benson, Guidance Testing, 
a 4: Science Research Associates, 1948, 
pp. 4 
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three groups: aptitude tests, achieve- 
ment tests, and tests of personal adjust- 
ment. By aptitude is usually meant 
conditions or qualities in a student 
which indicate the probable extent to 
which he is able to learn under suitable 
training such skills as are required in 
mathematics, music, etc. In high school 
we are primarily concerned with the 
measurement of general scholastic apti- 
tude since these tests throw light upon 
the student’s probable success in his vo- 
cation or in his college courses. 


When using scholastic aptitude tests, 
the counselor should maintain a re- 
lationship of strict confidence between 
himself and the students concerned. 
Test scores should be reported to a stu- 
dent only when he requests them. Oc- 
casionally, the scores may be given to 
faculty members who have reason to see 
them, but the counselor should make 
certain that they will protect the confi- 
dence of the student. In explaining the 
test scores, the counselor should state 
specifically what the test measures. 
Most scholastic aptitude tests measure 
the speed of the student’s response to 
abstract symbols, either verbal or 
quantitative. They do not measure such 
factors as persistence, ability to organ- 
ize one’s time, and ability to get along 
with people, which are important, not 
only in making grades in school, but 
also in getting along in the world. Too 
often students are given the impression 
that scholastic aptitude tests provide an 
over-all evaluation of them, and if they 
score low they feel that they are gener- 
ally ineffective ; and if they score high 
they think that they are generally su- 
perior. The counselor should also relate 
the aptitude scores to other test scores 
on a comparable basis, and to such fac- 
tors as age, sex, education, work experi- 
ence, physique, and vocational plans. 
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HE second type of test employed in 

high-school counseling consists of 
various standardized achievement tests. 
These tests are particularly useful in 
checking differential high-school 
achievement as a basis for planning a 
college program or for vocational se- 
lection. The administration of compara- 
ble forms of achievement tests makes 
it possible to estimate growth or im- 
provement in knowledge over a period 
of time. 


In the area of personal adjustment 
testing, measures of vocational interest 
are among the more reliable and useful 
tools. Vocational interest tests tend to be 
either measures of specific occupational 
interest such as the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, or measures of broad 
areas of interest, illustrated by the 
Kuder Preference Record. Other per- 
sonal adjustment tests are the measures 
of social and emotional adjustment, 
often incorrectly referred to as “person- 
ality tests.”” (Tests of aptitude and 
achievement are as much personality 
measures as are those dealing with 
emotional problems and social relation- 
ships.) The purpose of these tests is to 
help the counselor locate the student 
with a personal problem, and to dis- 
cover the area in the student’s person- 
ality where the difficulty exists. Caution 
should be employed in interpreting 
these tests to students because of the 
emotional implication of the various 
categories. The test results should re- 
ceive the same confidential treatment 
that a physician gives information about 
his patients’ physical health. 


COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


Once the counselor has completed his 
diagnosis of a student’s problem, he 
proceeds to use one or more techniques 
to help the student solve his problem. 
Of the techniques employed today, prob- 
ably the most frequently discussed 
method is the so-called non-directive ap- 
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proach employed by Carl Rogers? and 
others. Rogers emphasizes that counsel- 
ing must be student-centered rather 
than counselor-centered; that the stu- 
dent makes the decisions and determines 
the course of the interview rather than 
the counselor; that the student must 
solve his own problems rather than have 
the counselor solve them for him. To 
achieve these results in counseling, 
Rogers states that the counselor should 
create a warm, permissive atmosphere 
in the interview so that the student feels 
free to bring up any attitudes and feel- 
ings which he may have, also to with- 
hold any he desires. In general, Rogers 
recommends that the counselor assume 
a passive role in the interview. 


Many counselors take a more active 
part in the counseling process and pro- 
vide the student with factual informa- 
tion necessary to help him solve his 
problems and, in certain instances, even 
guide him in the acceptance of a solution 
of it. They also employ the method of 
reassurance. This technique includes 
procedures for restoring confidence and 
self-assurance. Even though the effects 
of reassurance are only temporary, it is 
a valuable therapeutic tool when used 
to bolster confidence and to carry the 
student through periods of insecurity 
and uncertainty. Its simplicity and rela- 
tive freedom from harmful effects make 
it valuable. Its use is particularly indi- 
cated with slower learners, younger stu- 
dents, and withdrawing personalities in 
combating feelings of inferiority and 
anxiety. 

Another counseling technique is 
group therapy, usually employed as a 
supplement to various individual pro- 
cedures. Students may be placed in 
social groups in order to overcome feel- 
ings of timidity, emotional insecurity, 
or to lessen tendencies toward over- 
aggressiveness. Or they may be pro- 





2 Rogers, Carl, Counselin 4 ond, paper 
apy, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
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vided a more formal type of group 
therapy in which they participate in the 
dramatization of problems with the aid 
of therapeutic actors. This type of 
therapy provides opportunity for spon- 
taneous release of tension incident to 
personal problems. The method was de- 
veloped by Moreno® and is known as 
“psychodrama” or “spontaneity train- 
ing.” 

Effective assistance with personal 
problems is also provided by means of 
bibliotherapy ; that is, the use of vari- 
ous kinds of reading materials to im- 
prove adjustment. The counselor refers 
the students to autobiographies and bi- 
ographies and to articles and books deal- 
ing with adjustment problems and their 
solution. This method works best when 
the problem is relatively simple and 
when it is coordinated with the inter- 
view and other therapeutic techniques. 

Another type of therapy is known as 
mediate therapy. In this case the coun- 
selor works through a friend or a rela- 
tive of the student and changes are rec- 
ommended in the attitudes and actions 
of the student’s friends toward him 
which, in turn, bring about improve- 
ment in the student’s adjustment. This 
technique should also be codrdinated 
with direct therapy with the student 
himself. 

Psychic shock is sometimes employed 
by counselors. Here the student is 
brought face to face with a challenging 
situation, or a verbal statement is made 
to him to shock him into a realization 
that he is failing to face his adjustment 
problem. It is sometimes used with stu- 
dents with low motivation, and with 
students who are extremely aggressive 
in their social relationships. It should 
be used with caution because the follow- 
up after administration of the shock fre- 
quently proves difficult. 

Probably the most effective counsel- 


8 Moreno, J. L., PsychoZirama, Volume 1, 
New York: Beacon House, 1946. Pp. 429. 
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ing technique is some type of learning 
or relearning activity carried on in the 
interview or subsequent to it. Recon- 
ditioning is effective with fears acquired 
as a result of simultaneous experience; 
the laws of disuse may be employed so 
that passive forgetting operates to elimi- 
nate disturbing phases of a problem; 
the principle of interference is applied 
so that new activities may erase un- 
pleasant reactions; or the principle of 
experimental extinction is brought into 
operation so that an undesirable re- 
sponse is removed by the unreinforced 
repetition of the conditioned stimulus. 
As an example of this latter type of 
learning therapy, the counselor during 
the interview assumes a passive attitude 
toward the student’s expression of hate 
toward his father and as a result the 
emotion is decreased because it is not 
reinforced. The law of effect likewise 
may be introduced so that an unpleasant 
experience is eliminated by associating 
a pleasant reaction with the stimulus. 
Here the counselor points out the good 
qualities in the parent, shows him what 
he has done for him, and thereby de- 
velops a more positive parental attitude. 
The laws governing inhibition in learn- 
ing may also be used with good results. 
One of the laws states that too much 
extraneous pressure tends to break 
down the individual’s capacity for inhi- 
bition. The student who “burns the 
candle at both ends” often weakens his 
ability to resist or inhibit pressures. 
Many so-called “nervous breakdowns” 
follow this pattern. Rest, exercise, and 
proper nutrition usually restore the stu- 
dent’s capacity for active restraint. 
REFERRAL RESOURCES 

Having considered the techniques of 
diagnosis and counseling, we turn now 
to a third type of tool employed by the 
counselor, namely, referral of students 
to other individuals and agencies for 
help with their problems. The counselor 
may send the student who plans to be- 
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come an engineer to the head of the 


have religious problems are referred to 


: mathematics department for advice on a minister or a priest in the community. 
fi course requirements, or the student who Space does not permit a consideration 
1 plans to study medicine to the school of the many agencies to which students 


physicians for information on oppor- 
tunities and working conditions in this 
vocation. 

In addition to these specialists within 
the school, the counselor also refers stu- 
dents to successful people in various 
occupations in the community, such as 
lawyers, dentists, preachers, and busi- 
ness men, for personal conferences con- 
cerning their occupations. These confer- 
ences give the student an opportunity 
to obtain first-hand information about 
the jobs and to form some estimate of 
how well he might like each one. The 
counselor also refers students with 
health problems to the school medical 
staff for diagnosis and treatment and 
then follows up the referral by confer- 
ring with these health authorities. If 
a psychiatrist is available either in the 
school or in the community, the coun- 
selor refers the student with a serious 
mental problem to him. Students who 


are referred for counseling assistance. 


BY way of summary of this discussion 
of the counselor and the tools he 
uses in his work, it has been pointed 
out that the secondary-school counselor 
should be thoroughly familiar with the 
techniques of diagnosis, counseling, and 
referral ; and that to make the best use 
of these techniques he must possess a 
large fund of counseling information, 
be socially intelligent, emotionally 
stable, have well-assimilated personal 
values, and be mature in his judgments. 


When in the possession of these per- 
sonal qualities and equipped with skill 
in the employment of the various diag- 
nostic procedures, therapeutic tech- 
niques, and referral resources, the 
secondary-school counselor will make 
an important contribution to his school 
and to the community in which he 
works. 





Tests in Guidance Programs 


“ 


... A disappointing feature of the use of tests is the failure of those con- 


cerned with the school program to acquaint themselves with the nature, purposes, 
uses and limitations of standardized tests. If there is not an understanding of 
tests and the benefits derived from their intelligent use, naturally they will not 
serve the purpose for which they were designed, and the testing program will be 
a failure. An elaborate testing program in which the results are not properly 
utilized is a waste of time and money... . 


“No claim is made that the testing program constitutes the guidance program. 
There are other important factors of the guidance program . . . [but] since the 
testing program forms an important part of the guidance program, however, it is 
hoped that during our consideration of guidance at institute and throughout the 
year, we will become better acquainted with standardized measures and their func- 
tions and will use test results extensively and intelligently. . . ."—-Butte County 
School Bulletin, Vol. ix, No. 1, September, 1948. 

















Functions of the Counselor 
In Secondary Schools 


HEN we seek a practical, de- 

scriptive answer to the question, 
“What are the functions of the coun- 
selor in the secondary school ?” we look 
almost in vain for satisfying accounts 
of the day-to-day activities of school 
counselors. The few studies of coun- 
selor functions which have reached print 
are particularly unsatisfying for at least 
two reasons. First, they give no quanti- 
tative statements regarding the propor- 
tion of time devoted to various types of 
activities, so that the interested reader 
has little or no idea of the way in whicha 
counselor apportions his time. Second, 
definitions of terms vary so from coun- 
selor to counselor and study to study 
that we are uncertain as to what the 
counselor actually does. For example, 
the signing of a student’s semester 
program card may be categorized as 
counseling along with a lengthy inter- 
view in which the expression of highly 
emotional attitudes is skillfully handled 
by a professionally trained counselor. 


The items which are included in the 
usual questionnaire studies of counselor 
activities constitute one source of infor- 
mation. regarding counselor function. 
For example, the well-known California 
study* lists ninety-seven items which 
can serve as an interesting check list for 
comparative purposes. It also includes 
an estimate of the frequency of occur- 
rence of each activity. A comprehen- 

1 Brown, E. C., Root, E, R., and Harbeson, 
J. W. (Committee on Guidance, Association of 
California Secondary School Principals), Mono- 
cc No. 1, California Bockety of Seconda 

ducatio Monograph Series, December, 1938. 
Pp. 1-19. 
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4 By ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD 





4 Just what are counselors expected 
to do? Has their work yet been de- 
fined? 


The diversified character of the du- 
ties that may be undertaken by a 
counselor is here set forth by Dr. Ar- 
thur H. Brayfield. The author received 
his Ph.D. degree in personnel psy- 
chology at the University of Minne- 
sota. His experience has included 
personnel work in industry, as well as 
teaching and counseling in high 
schools and colleges. Until a few 
months ago he was engaged in per- 
sonnel administration in the Long 
Beach City College. He resigned that 
position to accept appointment as 
Assistant Professor of Education at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 





sive study,? stimulated by a committee of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, included questionnaire, group 
conferences, and personal interviews as 
methods of gathering information on 
counselor functions. The author groups 
counselor functions under approxi- 
mately thirty headings in a report which 
is characterized by qualitative as well as 
quantitative information. Both of these 
studies are suggestive. They represent 
an approach which starts with a listing 
of counselor activities by experts as 
the basis for the questionnaire. Most 
studies of the problem have been of this 
nature. 





2Cox, R. D. Counselors and Their Work. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvani 
1945. Berkeley 4, Calif.: California Society 0: 
Secondary Education, Pp. 10 and 246. 























FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNSELOR 


Y contrast, a start has been made 

in the direction of an actual job 
analysis of counselor activities. Barbara 
Wright* has reported the use of an 
interviewing schedule patterned after 
standard job analysis techniques with 
public school counselors in a large city 
school system. Her findings as to the 
duties of a counselor in the senior high 
schools are summarized here. 

1. Teaches one or two classes and may have 
a homeroom. 

2. Handles special assignments (e.g., in 
charge of student movies). 

3. Supervises orientation of new pupils and 
assignment of incoming students to sections 
and remedial classes. 

4. Advises pupils regarding choice of elec- 
tives during their period in high school. 

5. Advises pupils regarding transfer to a 
vocational school and assists them to make 
these transfers. 

6. Advises pupils regarding vocational plan- 
ning and further training. 

7. Supervises the testing program in the 
building. 

8. Checks credits for high school gradua- 
tion and for university entrance. 

9. Advises boys entering and those in mili- 
tary service. 

10. Interviews and counsels pupils who are 
failing in school. 

11. Handles employment, including routines 
for excusing pupils for Christmas work. 

12. Arranges group conferences for discus- 
sion of matters of common interest to students. 

13. Writes letters of reference for pupils 
who are in school or who have left school. 

14. Confers with pupils planning to with- 
draw from school. 

15. Confers with teachers and other school 
personnel regarding individual students who 
have particular problems. 

16. Does clerical work involved in the rou- 
tines and services mentioned above. 


Another example of this direct ap- 
proach is Dugan’s study‘ of the distri- 





8 Wright, B. H. “Minneapolis School Coun- 
gelors Analyze Their Jobs.” Occupations, 1946, 
4 Dugan , W. , “Counseling Quantitativel 
Analyzed.” » BB 1941, 8:573-577. 4 
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bution of time for counseling. His 
analysis is confined to interviewing con- 
tacts and thus does not give a complete 
coverage of counselor functions. Dur- 
ing a period of thirty-six weeks, he kept 
an account of all contacts with students 
and others, provided they were at least 
six minutes in length and were not of an 
incidental or social nature. The counsel- 
ing setting was a six-year high school, 
enrolling 374 pupils. His findings are 
summarized as follows: 

1. A total of 1,024 counseling contacts were 
made. 

2. Of these contacts, 49.4 per cent were 
with students, 18.3 per cent were with teachers, 
12.2 per cent with parents, 12.2 per cent with 
administrators, and 7.9 per cent with others. 

3. The median length of interviews with 
students was about sixteen minutes, and with 
parents twenty-five. 


4. One-fourth of the student interviews 
were more than twenty-one minutes in length. 

5. Of the pupil interviews, 22.7 per cent 
were for the purpose of securing information 
from pupils, 31.2 per cent for interpreting in- 
formation to students, and 46.1 per cent for 
assisting pupils in the solution of problems. 

6. Of the problem-solving interviews, 82 per 
cent dealt with scholastic and vocational prob- 
lems with the two categories divided almost 
evenly. 


7. Sixty per cent of the total student body 
was contacted. 


8. Twenty-six per cent of the pupils coun- 
seled had three or more interviews while ten 
per cent had five or more. 


@ Sams latter two studies point the 
way to a realistic account of the 
functions of the school counselor. Pend- 
ing the accumulation of such informa- 
tion, however, arm-chair formulations 
may have some usefulness. They may 
be useful in spot-lighting new develop- 
ments, since the counselor’s position is 
a steadily evolving one. Consequently, 
the writer has ventured a statement of 
counselor functions which represents a 
point of view which has gained increas- 
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ing acceptance throughout the country. 

It may be helpful to introduce the 
broader conception of student or pupil 
personnel work and then appraise the 
counselor’s réle in this personnel pro- 
gram. Perhaps the most widely ac- 
cepted definition of personnel work in 
educational institutions is that of 
Harold Cowley, who describes it as 
constituting “all relationships with stu- 
dents undertaken or sponsored by an 
educational institution, aside from cur- 
ricular instruction and routine business 
relations.” Others have stated that the 
objective of such relationships is to pro- 
mote the optimum development by the 
student of his potentialities through the 
optimum use of the resources of his 
environment. 


Within the framework of this defi- 
nition we can describe certain personnel 
functions irrespective of who performs 
them. 


1. Articulation with lower and higher seg- 
ments of the school system 

. Admission of students 

. Orientation of new students 

. Classification and assignment of students 

. Registration of students (including pro- 
gramming ) 


6. Orientation and counseling of students 
with respect to 


wm & Ww Dd 


a. educational-vocational planning 
b. personal-social adjustment 
c. financial problems 
d. extra-curricular participation 
e. program adjustment (withdrawals, 
change of program, study load limits, 
etc.) 
f. scholastic status 
g. job placement 
7. Student activities (co-curricular) 
8. Student loans and scholarships 
9. Student health 
10. Student placement (part and full time) 
11. Alumni relations 
12. Remedial and preventive service with re- 


spect to 
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a. study skills 
b. reading skills 
c. speech correction 

13. Testing service appropriate to any of these 
activities 

14. Record-keeping appropriate to any of 
these activities 

15. Personnel research 

16. Evaluation of the personnel program. 


_— group and individual methods 
may be used in performing these 
functions. Contacts may be made with 
students, teachers, administrators, 
parents, employers, and staff members 
of community agencies. 


Our major concern is that these func- 
tions be performed by persons who have 
a personnel point of view and profes- 
sional personnel training, regardless of 
their official designation (teacher, coun- 
selor, dean, attendance officer, nurse, 
principal, school psychologist, etc.). 
Following Warters,> we may list the 
following characteristics of the student 
personnel point of view. 

1. Concern with the student as an individual, 
but always as a member of a group. 


2. Recognition of individual differences and 
provision for them. 

3. Concern with the “total” person. 

4. Provision of services for all students—not 
for the maladjusted alone. 

5. Major concern is with the clarification and 
establishment of goals. 

6. Emphasis upon counsel rather than com- 
pulsion. 

7. Objective is to assist the individual to be- 
come progressively more able to help him- 
self. 

8. Recognition that personnel services should 
be rendered continuously over a period of 
time as needed. 

9. Recognition that personnel work is based 
on professional knowledge and training in 
specialized techniques. 

10. Recognition that organization is needed to 
make personnel work effective. 


5 Warters, Jane. High School Personnel 
Work Today. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 277. 
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UCH of the confusion surround- 

ing the role of the counselor will 
disappear, the writer believes, if we view 
the student personnel program in all 
of its aspects. Three steps can be taken 
to dispel the existing confusion. First, 
school administrators can work toward 
the inculcation of the student personnel 
point of view in all staff members. As 
a starting point, new staff appointments 
may be made with this as one of the im- 
portant qualifications. Second, although 
the leadership of the program and final 


responsibility for it must always remain 
with the school administrator, he can 
assign immediate responsibility for the 
organization and administration of the 
student personnel program to one per- 
son and thus minimize the jurisdictional 
battles so frequently found with their 
consequent reduction of service to the 
student. Third, school administrators 
can require specialized knowledge and 
training on the part of staff members 
with special assignments in personnel 
work with students. 


Responsibilities for Guidance Workers 


“Tt is no news to teachers and guidance workers that the interest of high school 
boys and girls in professional and white-collar occupations is excessive in relation 
to the relative importance of these fields as a source of employment opportunities. 
This is natural, in view of the social prestige of these occupations and the romantic 
aura surrounding some of them. ... But the long-term trend in the proportion 
of young people who go to college has been increasing so sharply, according to 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education, that by 1960 college enrollments 
are likely to be 2.9 million, or double the 1940 level. Moreover, that Commission 
recommended that steps be taken to make it possible for as many as 4.6 million 
young people to attend college by 1960—more than three times the 1940 enroll- 
ments. By 1960, we shall be turning out college graduates far in excess of the 
combined needs of the professions and the administrative occupations which have 
customarily been the employment goals of college graduates. . . . 

“It should be evident that, if any such educational program is established in 
this country, there are some important policies which should accompany it. For 
example, the outlook strongly emphasizes the urgent need for improved vocational 
guidance. . . . Clearly, it is imperative for the economy as a whole (to say noth- 
ing of the tragedies in individual cases) that our young people should select occu- 
pations which are as closely related as possible to their interests and capacities. 
. .. This means aptitude tests and vocational guidance for youngsters as early in 
the school career as is practicable. It means also adequate occupational informa- 
tion; we hope to make one contribution to this with our forthcoming Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, which describes the opportunities in over 200 major occu- 
pations. .. . The successful choice of an occupation by the vast majority of students 
could be of tremendous value to the productivity and efficiency of our national 


economy. 


“The second factor of major importance is the establishment of a high degree 
of flexibility and adaptability in the labor force. Despite all miraculous foresight 
and every community effort, there are bound to be thousands upon thousands of 
young people trained for occupations in which they will not readily find openings. 
Furthermore, there are certain to be technological changes which will make some 
occupations obsolete, while new needs are created. It will be necessary for the 
young man or woman to be ready to shift to alternate occupations, to switch 
careers, even at the peak of performance. It is urgently necessary that high school 
and college training should be such as to qualify a person to make such shifts and 
to adapt himself to new situations..—Ewan Ciacur, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, in an address before the Guidance Section 
of the Western Zone of the New York Teachers Association, Buffalo, New York, 


October 22, 1948. 











Organizing the Counseling 


Service 


A Six-Year Rural High School 


4 By WILLIAM D. McKINNEY 


LL the activities of the counseling 
program at Fillmore Union High 
School center about the student. In this 
small, six-year high school, the ap- 
proach to the present program has been 
gradual in its development. The spe- 
cific needs of the students, the accept- 
ance of the program by the faculty, the 
counseling time available, and finances 
have all determined the rate and acceler- 
ation of growth. 


Since the inception of the program 
the guidance committee has been the 
policy-forming group. Ten faculty 
members give extracurricular time to 
this program. One of the group serves 
as a coordinator, while six of the ten 
are counselors. Vacancies are filled by 
administrative appointment. The sanc- 
tion and support of the administration 
and the school board is necessary for 
the success and development of any 
worthwhile program within the school 
structure. 


Six years ago the committee plunged 
into the guidance program with but little 
previous experience. The needs of the 
students served as the primary spring- 
board. There were times when the com- 
mittee found itself approaching prob- 
lems not solely pertaining to guidance. 
It was here that the group became aware 
of the fact that guidance was a process 
inseparable from general education and 
only. segregated as a matter of work- 
able convenience. 

It was found that the program of 
guidance could not proceed unless sup- 
plementary areas were attacked. A sec- 
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q Edited by DONALD E. KITCH 





4 It is unlikely that there is any one 
best plan of organizing secondary 
school counseling services. Schools 
must and do develop counseling or- 
ganizations which render the most ef- 
fective services under existing condi- 
tions and with the resources which 
are available. The following articles 
are illustrative of the great variety of 
organizational plans which are to be 
found in operation in California junior 
high schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges. 





ond group of teachers was appointed to 
act as a curriculum committee. Each 
group now firmly supports the work of 
the other. 

During the first year, practically 
everything was formative. The next 
year, time was set aside for counseling. 
There are now six counselors each with 
but one period per day to carry their 
case load. The average student load per 
counselor is approximately 125. The 
number varies between 140 seventh 
graders to 75 seniors, due to the plan 
for assigning counselees. Each coun- 
selor is responsible for one of the six 
classes. 

A variety of plans have been tried. 
First, each counselor was assigned to a 
specific class. The following year he 
would be responsible for the new group 
entering that grade. The fact that as 
soon as the counselor developed rapport 
with the students he lost them to another 
grade counselor prompted a change. 
The present plan keeps the seventh and 
eighth grade counselors constant and 
allows the others to start with a class 
in the ninth grade and remain with them 
through graduation. 
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No time has been available for co- 
ordinating purposes until recently. This 
current year, one period per day has 
been allotted. It has been recommended 
that at least a half day be devoted to the 
program’s development. 

Usable records are invaluable as long 
as the system does not become burden- 
some. The student’s cumulative record 
folder is the one into which all infor- 
mation pertaining to that individual 
eventually finds its way. 

One extremely valuable counseling 
tool is the “conference report.” Any 
time a student has a conference with an 
administrator, counselor, or teacher, the 
cause, informational data, and dispo- 
sition as well as the student’s attitudes, 
are noted on a conference report. The 
counselor reviews every report as it 
clears through the vice-principal’s office. 
Counselor action many times is not 
necessary as a result of these reports, 
but the review aids in completing the 
picture of each counselee’s activities. 
Conference reports are made in positive 
situations as well as for the disciplinary 
cases. 

Personality evaluations are developed 
about the maladjusted student. Each 
teacher rates the subject’s personality, 
attitudes, and drives as well as listing 
any pertinent remarks. From these a 
composite is made which contributes 
current information to the general case 
history. 

The counselors find their own anec- 
dotal records of interviews, conference 
reports, talks with teachers and obser- 
vations to be of the utmost value. The 
counselor’s record also includes testing 
and other pertinent information that 
forms a constant source of reference. 

Counselors soon discovered the need 
for occupational information. The local 
Rotary Club established the vocational 
library by securing a complete set of ca- 
reer monographs. Supplementing these 
monographs, the school makes exhaus- 
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4q How can guidance services be ef- 
fectively organized for a small rural 
high school? Mr. McKinney describes 
the organization and the steps by 
which it was developed at Fillmore. 


After receiving the A.B. degree at 
the University of Redlands, William 
McKinney pursued graduate studies 
at the Claremont colleges. His un- 
usual experiences include three years 
as counselor and coach at the Cali- 
fornia Junior Republic. During the 
past six years he has been Director of 
Guidance at the Fillmore Union High 
School. In addition to the regular 
duties of this position, he has been 
active on a county guidance commit- 
tee, and is now experimenting with a 
guidance program for county contin- 
uation students. . 





tive use of the Science Research Associ- 
ates service, which includes a current 
bibliography of free vocational ma- 
terials. These materials, along with all 
the vocational library books, have been 
located in a separate section of the 
school library for both group and indi- 
vidual use. 

Guidance problems affecting the en- 
tire student body or any particular class 
are approached through the counselor 
and these grade groups. Another suc- 
cessful technique of group guidance 
has been the vocational conference. One 
day each year the entire high school pro- 
gram centers about the investigation 
of vocations. Some thirty lay speakers, 
men successful in fields from medicine 
to small business operation, donate their 
time and share experiences with stu- 
dents of the ninth through the twelfth 
grades. Student approval has been over- 
whelming. 

The school curriculum contains two 
group-guidance offerings—the senior 
problems course and a freshman orien- 
tation course. The problems course at- 
tempts to bridge the gap between high 
school dependence and independent 
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adult citizenship. Freshman orientation 
attempts to develop awareness of the 
personal and educational opportunities 
available in high school. 

These guidance tools have, by trial 
and error, proven to be most helpful in 
the small, six-year high school. 

During each school year the guidance 
committee meets monthly, acting as the 
directing and policy-forming group. The 
testing program was one of the con- 
siderations before the committee last 
semester. This year, plans have been 
made to offer tests that will develop 
not only practical results for teachers 
and committees, but also be available 
through counselor interpretation to each 
individual student.’ This information is 
made available through the use of per- 
centile ratings. Information as to in- 
telligence is given in accord with the 
developing theory that there are various 
types of intelligence as opposed to only 
the general I[.Q. Here, again use is 
made of the percentile rank. It is found 
that the student generally has an ac- 
ceptable rating in at least one of the 
varying types of intelligence. 

This year the committee hopes to de- 
velop what will be called the school- 
guidance clinic. The psychologist, nurse, 
counselor, teacher, and administrator, 
by pooling their experiences about any 
one individual will undoubtedly deter- 
mine a wiser solution to the maladjust- 
ment problem than a counselor ana- 
lyzing the situation alone. It should be 
parenthetically pointed out that the 
counselor is never the disciplinarian. It 
is the belief of the committee that the 
two are not compatible. 

During the development of the pro- 


18. R.A. Primary Mental Abilities and Iowa 
Tests of Educational povetegment. Science Re- 
oan Ggrecntan, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Occupational Interest Inventory, California 
Test Bureau. 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. 

Gilford Martin Inventory of Factors, 8. T. D. 
C. R. and Gilford Martin Inventory of Factors, 
g. £. M.1.N., P.O. Box 837, Beverly Hills, 

alif. 
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gram the counselor has been forced to 
give too much time to the routine pre- 
registration and program planning, 
This year the counselors intend to ex- 
periment with group preregistration and 
programming. With the liberated time 
the counselor may more effectively aid 
the student to establish sound philoso- 
phies and suitable educational and per- 
sonal goals. 

Basically, the guidance program at 
Fillmore attempts to be flexible enough 
to meet the changing concepts of guid- 
ance and the varying needs of the 
students. 





A City Senior High School 
4 By FRANCES A. MILNES 


HE C. K. McClatchy Senior High 

School in Sacramento has an en- 
rollment of 1,638 students and serves 
representative areas of the community. 
However, the school population is rather 
heavily weighted by a privileged group 
from rapidly growing, new residential 
sections. 

The counseling system under which 
the school operates was set up for the 
city of Sacramento in 1927 and has been 
developing and expanding its services 
since that time. There are two vice- 
principals in each of two senior high 
schools, one heading curriculum work 
and student activities, and one in charge 
of the guidance program. The latter 
works directly under the principal, with 
the counselors and also with the regis- 
trar and school nurse. The latter two 





4 Is the individual pupil in danger of 
being lost in a large high school? This 
article describes an organizational 
plan of counseling designed to pre- 
vent this. Frances Milnes has served 
in the Sacramento City Schools for 
twenty years, and is now Vice-Prin- 
cipal in Charge of Guidance at the 
C. K. McClatchy Senior High School. 
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meet with the counseling staff and are 
considered valuable, contributing mem- 
bers of the group. There are six 
counselors; each at present carries a 
counseling load of 275 students. As 
the year advances, newly enrolled stu- 
dents will be added to bring the load to 
300 for each counselor, or up to the 100 
per counseling hour allotted by central 
office plans. Each counselor, in addition 
to counseling three periods, teaches two 
classes. As a counselor, he receives an 
increment of $10 per month on his regu- 
lar salary schedule. 

The counseling office is a large room 
containing outer waiting room space 
and individual offices for counselors. 
Located in the front hall, it gives easy 
access to other offices : principal’s, regis- 
trar’s, attendance, and comptroller’s. 
Each counselor’s office is equipped with 
both building and outside telephones 
and with files which contain student per- 
sonnel records. Where original records, 
such as the academic records, must be 
permanently filed elsewhere, duplicate 
records are furnished counselors. Thus, 
all necessary student personnel infor- 
mation is immediately at the counselor’s 
hand. An individual folder is kept for 
each student, containing notes on con- 
ferences, reports from teachers, and all 
confidential material. A continuous test 
record card comes with the student from 
the junior high school and is filed sepa- 
rately. 


Students are assigned to counselors 
according to the orientation classes in 
which they are placed as low sopho- 
mores, and remain with that counselor 
until graduation. Thus, each counselor 
has in his group both boys and girls, and 
advises some students in all grades in 
school from low sophomores to gradu- 
ating seniors. With these boys and girls, 
he plans programs, helps in vocational 
choices, and is the person to whom indi- 
vidual problems are brought for con- 
sideration. Thus, each counselor does 


educational, vocational, and personal 
counseling. 

These phases of counseling are intro- 
duced, first, through group guidance in 
the orientation class and are developed 
through personal interviews and confer- 
ences. Some interviews are scheduled, 
chiefly for program planning, but most 
conferences are of the student’s seek- 
ing. In addition to the group study of 
vocations, a complete file of vocational 
material is maintained in the school 
library and circulates widely. Each 
semester the counselors help seniors to 
plan a day of vocational conferences 
where outstanding men and women of 
the community discuss vocational 
choices in various fields of work: pro- 
fessions, clerical, apprentice training, 
etc. At another senior assembly, beyond 
high school training, both collegiate and 
terminal, is presented by members of 
the counseling department of the local 
junior college. 

The orientation course is a group 
guidance program given to all entering 
low sophomores. All counselors teach 
this course and make their first ac- 
quaintance with new counselees in this 
way. An extensive testing program— 
group intelligence tests, aptitude tests, 
reading tests, personality inventories— 
is carried on in this course, so that all 
intelligence and placement testing is 
done by the counseling staff with the 
assistance of the few other teachers who 
are trained to teach orientation. 

Home calls for attendance cases are 
made by the staff of the central attend- 
ance office at the request of the school 
counselor, and results are reported back 
to the school. The school nurse also 
makes home calls where illness is indi- 
cated. 


Regular meetings of the counseling 
staff are scheduled each month where 
frequent studies, reports, and discussion 
afford in-service stimulation. The past 
year’s project has been the making of 
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a new handbook for counselors. Oc- 
casionally this group meets with the de- 
partment chairmen for joint study of 
more general school problems. 

Guidance-minded teachers are the 
backbone of a good counseling system. 
Teachers are encouraged to come in 
for conferences. Successful case confer- 
ences are held where all teachers of an 
academically backward or a disturbed 
student meet together, benefit coming 
to all participants, as well as to the stu- 
dent. The counselor functions well only 
when he has this cooperation and inter- 
est from teachers. 

Back of more than twenty years of a 
guidance program in this city are princi- 
pals who believe in the importance of 
individual counseling and who have en- 
couraged each improvement in the serv- 
ice. And beyond that is a central school 
administration which has planned, sup- 
ported, and made possible a broad, city- 
wide guidance program. 





Personnel Services in a City 
Junior College 


4 By HUGH 8. BROWN 
Y FRANCES FORD 


HE Long Beach City College pro- 
gram includes all education be- 
yond high school offered by the Long 
Beach Unified School District for an in- 
dustrial, commercial, and resort com- 
munity with 265,000 population. The 
College enrolls approximately 13,500 
students at any given time ; of this num- 
ber, 3,500 to 4,000 are full-time. 
Three instructional divisions of the 
College have specialized functions. The 
Liberal Arts Division, occupying a sub- 
urban campus, provides university 
parallel, high school make-up and 
general education courses. The Busi- 
ness and Technology Division, on two 
downtown campuses, is exclusively 
vocational-technical. The General Adult 
Division, with classes in fifty-five differ- 
ent centers, offers instruction related to 
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such activities as completing high school 
education, enriching leisure time, home- 
making and family life, preparation for 
effective citizenship, and more efficient 
participation in public affairs. 

A major vehicle for bringing these 
varied instructional resources to bear 
upon the educational, vocational, and 
personal needs of individuals in the 
community is the personnel program 
directed by the dean of student per- 
sonnel and designated student personnel 
services. In reality, it is a fourth, non- 
instructional division which furnishes 
eleven personnel services.to the three 
instructional divisions—precollege guid- 
ance and articulation, admissions, 
registration, credit evaluation, testing, 
counseling, veterans’ affairs (informa- 
tion, records, and reports), group guid- 
ance, records (personnel, grade tran- 
scripts, and attendance), placement, and 
personnel research. 

In addition, the student activity pro- 
grams which have developed independ- 
ently in each of the three divisions are 
coordinated by the dean of student per- 
sonnel acting in a staff capacity. 

Three operating units provide the 
services listed above. One, the Student 
Personnel Office, located on the sub- 
urban campus, serves liberal arts. It 
is staffed by a head counselor and 
four counselors. Three counselors teach 
the one-credit, group-guidance course 
required of all new students. This 
occupies one-half of their time; the 
remainder is devoted to individual 
counseling. The fourth counselor gives 
full time to veterans’ affairs. Faculty 
advisors assist in the programming and 
registration of students. Nine clerical 
workers perform much of the routine 
record-keeping. The head counselor di- 
rects the work of this personnel unit. 


On a downtown campus, the City 
College Guidance Center serves the 
Business and Technology and General 
Adult Divisions. It is staffed by a head 
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4 The transition from high school to 
the beginning years of college in- 
volves serious guidance responsibili- 
ties. The authors tell how these are 
met in a large city college. 


Dr. Hugh S. Brown received his 
Ph. D. at the University of Minnesota, 
where he specialized in student per- 
sonnel work and served on the staff. 
At the time this article was written, he 
was engaged in Personnel Adminis- 
tration at the Long Beach City Col- 
lege, but has since joined the staff of 
the State College in Los Angeles. 


Frances Ford also majored in per- 
sonnel psychology at the University of 
Minnesota both as an undergraduate 
and graduate student. She also had 
practical experience with industrial 
organizations in Chicago and is now 
on the staff of the Long Beach College, 
engaged in counseling and personnel 
administration. 








counselor, four counselors, and one psy- 
chometrist. Three full-time counselors 
render three types of individual counsel- 
ing service—admissions counseling for 
business and technical courses, general 
counseling for precollege students who 
have no initial divisional preferences, 
and general counseling for adults in 
the community. In addition, approxi- 
mately one-third of their client contacts 
are primarily informational as differ- 
entiated from counseling. The fourth 
counselor handles veterans’ affairs and 
credit evaluation. The psychometrist in 
the testing department serves all three 
divisions. Three additional counselors 
and one psychometrist staff the Veter- 
ans Administration Guidance Center, 
an adjunct of the College Center. Eight 
clerks assist in the Guidance Center and 
three in the Veterans Administration 
center. The head counselor directs the 
work of this entire unit. 

The School Placement Office adjoin- 
ing the Guidance Center is the third 
operating unit. It includes a codrdinator 


of placement, one placement counselor, 
and one clerk. This office provides place- 
ment services for the entire College 
through its own facilities and in co- 
operation with the vocational coérdina- 
tors and instructors who have placement 
responsibilities. This office also serves 
the three senior high schools; liaison 
with the high schools is maintained 
through the supervisor of counseling 
and placement for the high school and 
elementary segments. The emphasis is 
upon full-time career placement. 

The two head counselors and the 
coordinator of placement are directly 
responsible to the dean of student per- 
sonnel who, in turn, is responsible to 
the director of the College. The dean 
and his staff are guided by the policy 
formulations of the Student Personnel 
Committee, upon which the three in- 
structional divisions have represen- 
tation, including their respective deans. 
A divisional guidance committee in the 
Liberal Arts Division has a consultative 
function. 

Important features of this program 
are: 


1. Student personnel functions are 
centralized under one administrative 
head who is accountable to the Director. 
Although the organization prides itself 
upon being responsive to divisional 
needs, counselor loyalties are to the 
individual student and to the entire 
institution rather than to a particular 
division. 

2. Staff members are professionally 
trained for performance of their func- 
tions. All have a minimum of one year 
of graduate study specifically in per- 
sonnel work. All have had teaching ex- 
perience and the majority have had 
experience in business and industry 
for extended periods. It is significant 
that six are members of the American 
Psychological Association. Counselors 
receive $15 per month more than in- 
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structors on the same salary step and 
schedule. 

3. The top administration has sup- 
ported the program. It has had the ac- 
tive leadership of the director of the 
College. The Superintendent’s Office 
and the Board of Education have given 
concrete evidence of their support and 
cooperation. Each counselor has a pri- 
vate office. More than seventy-five 
different psychological tests, covering 
all areas of measurement are available. 
Comprehensive occupational informa- 
tion materials are on file. Clerical and 
office supply provisions currently are 
adequate. 

4. Counseling conditions are optimal 
with respect to the extent and amount 
of case data collected and the amount 
of time devoted to individual interviews. 





A Four-Year High School in a 
Rural Industrial Area 


4 By W. H. REILLY 


HE Avenal High School is a four- 

year high school located in the 
Kettleman Hills area of Kings County. 
The enrollment in grades 9 through 12 
is approximately 250 students. Since 
the production of petroleum products 
is the principal industry, the population 
consists chiefly of professional and 
skilled workers. A high percentage of 
the students enrolled pursue the college- 
preparatory course of study. 

The guidance program at Avenal has 
been developed through the joint efforts 
of the guidance committee and the 
faculty. The guidance committee con- 
sists of the principal, who serves as 
chairman; the dean of girls and the 
dean of boys, who serve as counselors 
to the college-preparatory students ; the 
head of the commercial department, 
who serves as counselor to the com- 
mercial students ; the heads of the home 
economics and industrial arts depart- 
ments, who serve as counselors to 
general-course students ; and the school 
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nurse. Social guidance is a responsi- 
bility of the class advisers, two of whom 
are assigned to each class. 

Members of the guidance committee 
serve as part-time counselors. A total 
of seven one-hour periods per day are 
provided for counseling. The counsel- 
ing load averages about 35 students per 
counselor. The deans are provided with 
private offices. Secretarial help is avail- 
able and necessary travel expense is 
allowed. No differentiation in pay is 
made except for the deans who perform 
other administrative duties. 

Counselors arrange for and carry out 
the pre-registration of students in the 
spring, at which the temporary pro- 
grams are arranged. Student programs 
may be changed during the fall regis- 
tration period which occurs just prior 
to the opening of school. Students re- 
main with the same counselor during 
their enrollment in school. A teacher 
may refer any student to a counselor 
at any time. The student is then called 
in for an interview and every effort is 
made to discover the causes of poor per- 
formance. The teacher receives a writ- 
ten report covering the interview. If 
further conferences are necessary with 
the student, his parents are usually in- 
vited to participate in the conference. 
A student may arrange for an interview 
with his counselor at any time he feels 
that he needs help or guidance with his 
personal problems. 


The guidance staff meets once a 
month to discuss problems relating to 
the program. Individual cases receive 
considerable attention at these meetings. 
The staff has made extensive studies re- 
lating to grading policies and standards, 
reporting pupil progress, and curricu- 
lum development. These studies have 
been used by the faculty as a basis for 
making changes in the school program. 

Three of the counselors teach re- 
quired guidance courses. The deans 
teach Freshman Orientation, where stu- 
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4 Not all rural areas are agricultural. 
In this account of the counseling serv- 
ices of a high school in a great oil- 
producing territory, Mr. W. H. Reilly 
describes an interesting type of or- 
ganization. Prior to becoming princi- 
pal of the Avenal High School six 
years ago, Mr. Reilly served in a simi- 
lar capacity at the Hopland and later 
at the Mendocino high schools. 


While completing the master’s de- 
gree at the University of Southern 
California, his special study was con- 
cerned with guidance-curriculum 
relationships. 








dents devote considerable time to the 
planning of their four-year programs, 
compiling information on occupations, 
and studying health and safety. The 
Senior Psychology class is taught by 
the head of the Home Economics de- 
partment. Emphasis in this class is 
placed upon the vocational, cultural, and 
spiritual needs and responsibilities of 
the students. 

Permanent records are maintained in 
the main office and are easily accessible 
to the counselors. Student files contain 
elementary school, attendance, and 
health records; reports of counseling 
interviews, four-year programs, test re- 
sults, deficiency notices, personality 
ratings, academic accomplishments, and 
all correspondence relating to the stu- 
dent. Test results are compiled and dis- 
tributed to all teachers by the dean of 
girls, who administers the testing pro- 
gram. 

All counselors take part in placement 
and follow-up studies. The commercial 
and vocational counselors make ex- 
tensive studies in this field. The dean 
of boys is responsible for the compiling 
of the follow-up studies. The informa- 
tion from these studies is used to evalu- 
ate the school’s policies and practices. 

The school has secured the services 
of a consulting psychologist for the past 


three years. The guidance staff recom- 
mends a program for her to follow. 
Usually she works with individuals, 
small groups, and parents, and she is 
available for consultation throughout 
the school year. 


The guidance staff is responsible for 
the collection and dissemination of vo- 
cational information and materials to 
the students and faculty. The librarian 
has assisted the staff materially by build- 
ing quite a complete library of material 
relating to occupations. The director 
of visual education also works in close 
harmony with the guidance staff. 


This program has been in effect for 
the past four years and whenever neces- 
sary or advisable, changes are made in 
the organization of the program. It has 
been well received by the students and 
the community, and there is a general 
feeling that the school is seriously at- 
tempting to meet the needs of its 
students. 





The Rural Union High School 
4 By CLYDE L. OGDEN 


ASHINGTON Union High 
School in Fresno County is a 
four-year union high school with an en- 
rollment of approximately 450 students. 
The school district is fifteen miles 
long and eight miles wide, and serves 
a community that is primarily agri- 
cultural. However, a considerable num- 
ber of the students’ parents are em- 
ployed in Fresno, just seven miles away. 
Ideally, every teacher should be a 
counselor. A system of counseling and 
guidance has been established at Wash- 
ington Union that will, in a period of 
time, provide actual counseling ex- 
perience for every faculty member, in 
addition to the related counseling ex- 
perience that every teacher normally 
has. 
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Each of the four classes—freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior—has two 
faculty members assigned to it as coun- 
selors and class sponsors. One woman 
and one man faculty member are as- 
signed to each freshman class as it comes 
into high school. They remain with the 
class during its four years in the high 
school, the woman serving as girls’ 
counselor, and the man as boys’ coun- 
selor. Each counselor has one hour a 
day for counseling purposes. During 
the school year 1947-48, the counseling 
load for each of the eight counselors was 
as follows: 


Grade Boys Girls 
9 84 82 
10 53 56 
11 33 46 
12 38 38 


It can be seen from the above figures 
that each counselor has ample time dur- 
ing a normal year of 172 days to confer 
individually with each student several 
times. By rotating the counseling as- 
signments, it is only a question of time 
before each faculty member has had di- 
rect experience with various phases of 
counseling and guidance work. Under 
this system, the phrase “every teacher 
is a counselor” has a distinct meaning. 


A counseling and guidance room has 
been set up in which adequate filing 
cabinets, comfortable furniture, and 
bookcases for guidance materials are 
provided. From “A” of the California 
Secondary Schools Principals’ Associ- 
ation cumulative record folders is kept 
for each student. In these folders all 
pertinent data such as the student’s 
course of study, grades, standardized 
tests, health data, etc., are kept. Wash- 
ington Union was the first school in 
Fresno County to install these folders 
and the first school to forward them to 
the college or university to which a 
graduating student went. 


Through the joint codperation of the 
County Superintendent of Schools and 
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Fresno State College, supporting serv- 
ices provided by psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, school social workers, etc., are 
available for use by the counseling staff, 


The counseling staff, vice-principal, 
and principal meet every Monday after- 
noon, following the close of school, for 
one hour to discuss mutual problems. 
The counselors assist the principal in 
constructing the program of studies 
each year. Students are enrolled for 
their ensuing year’s studies during the 
spring months preceding the close of 
school. There are eleven elementary 
schools in the high school district, and 
during the early part of May the princi- 
pal and the two counselors who will 
serve the incoming freshman class, visit 
each school and enroll the eighth-grade 
students in their freshman courses of 
study. Prior to their visit, each eighth- 
grade student is provided with a high 
school student handbook in which the 
various curriculums of the high school 
are fully outlined, and in which sug- 
gested courses of study for the full four 
years are given. By means of the hand- 
book, suggestions from the eighth-grade 
teacher, and home conferences, each 
eighth grader has fairly clear ideas as 
to the curriculum he wishes to pursue 
in high school. 





4 The typical high school of California 
is probably the four-year union high 
school in a small town or semi-rural 
community. Clyde L. Ogden describes 
a guidance plan for such a situation. 


The author received both his bach- 
elor's and master’s degrees from the 
University of California. He served for 
eight years as Dean of Boys at the 
Santa Rosa High School. The plan he 
describes was developed while he 
was principal of the Washington 
Union High School near Fresno. He 
was recently elected principal of the 
Sequoia Union High School at Red- 
wood City, and is now located there. 
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The counseling system as organized 
at Washington Union has developed a 
close rapport among students, teachers, 
and parents. All record keeping, such as 
keeping the permanent record cards and 
the checking of each student’s course 
of study to the end that he fulfills all 
requirements of the curriculum selected, 
is done by the counselors. The system 
has resulted in the counseling program 
being known at first hand by all the 
teachers on the faculty, and such items 
as anecdotal cards come in faithfully 
from each teacher due to the fact that 
all are aware of the function of such 
cards in the counseling program. 

The advantage of the system em- 
ployed at Washington Union over a 
system in which one or two full-time 
counselors are employed, is that it pre- 
vents the counseling and guidance pro- 
gram from being a thing apart. It has 
the advantage of bringing the objectives 
of effective counseling directly home 
to each teacher through first-hand ex- 
perience. 





Group Activities Are Useful 
4 By ALLISON HOSTETTER 


HE main contribution of group 
guidance is that it gets into the 
blood stream of the actual teaching and, 
hence, is inseparable from it. The cur- 
riculum in classes is based on the needs 
of the students, and material and method 
can be adapted to those needs. Class- 
room teachers have optimum advan- 
tages, as far as location is concerned, 
in dealing with students as individuals 
within regular routine, through curricu- 
lum which is meaningful to students 
since it arises out of their needs. 
Since the purpose of guidance is 
eventual self-direction by the individual, 
the classroom teacher should recognize 
that there are strategic points at which 
the needs of the individuals of the group 
can be predicted and anticipated because 
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of the nature of the situation (entering 
senior high, leaving it, etc.), and set 
up procedures to meet these individual 
needs in group situations. This will save 
time for the counselor, but, more im- 
portant, the needs of the students will 
be met within the situation out of which 
they have arisen. In this way, staff 
members, other than the specialist, use 
guidance procedures that make for a 
unified attack on student problems. 


Since scheduled time for individual 
counseling is somewhat expensive and 
is, consequently, difficult to provide, 
group activities can be utilized to insure 
the most effective use of individual 
counseling time and to build up a readi- 
ness for individual counseling on the 
part of those requiring more individual 
attention. 

At Lindsay Junior High School a 
twelve weeks’ unit on occupations and 
vocations is studied in the ninth grade 
in preparation for senior high school 
courses. A résumé of occupations in 
general throughout the United States 
is first studied. This is narrowed to 
the occupational fields in this State, in 
Tulare County and in the city of Lind- 
say. Next comes an interest test—either 
Lee-Thorpe or Kuder—to determine 
the individual student’s interest, fol- 
lowed by an educational achievement 
test and an aptitude test. The results of 
these tests are studied by the student 
with the help of the teacher. Having 
become aware of his abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests, the student then chooses 
a vocation for detailed study. This study 
includes preparation, the need, the re- 
muneration, the hours of work, organi- 
zation to which they must ally them- 
selves, health requirements, type of 
work (indoors or outdoors), opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and whether the 
occupation will provide the kind of life 
which appeals to the student. The con- 
clusions drawn are either in the form 
of an oral report or a term paper. Class 
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q Many small high schools cannot af- 
ford a full-time counselor. This ac- 
count shows how group activities can 
supplement the limited services of a 
part-time counselor. Miss Allison Hos- 
tetter is Dean of Girls and teacher of 
English in the Lindsay Senior High 
School. 





activity, during this individual work, 
resolves itself into discussion of person- 
ality requirements, individual hobbies, 
and participation in school, church, and 
community activities to determine a stu- 
dent’s tendency for leadership. A great 
deal of this information is recorded on 
mimeographed sheets, which are filed in 
individual folders. As a final analysis, 
the results of the achievement, interest, 
and aptitude tests are tabulated on an 
“individual appraisal guide.” 

One day of class time each week is 
devoted to a study of human relations 
with the idea of making the student 
aware of the importance of getting along 
with people—whether in the business or 
social world. 

Having determined to his own satis- 
faction the place he will fill in life, the 
student next discusses etiquette, which 
further develops the goals for success 
in life. This discussion covers personal 
hygiene, appropriate dress, manners, 
boy and girl relations, and, again, the 
ability to get along with his associates. 

To supplement these group activities, 
the sophomores at Lindsay Senior High 
School have a group unit in their Eng- 
lish classes on study skills. This unit 
discusses regular attendance, health, 
effort, interest in subject, a plan of study 
and hints on studying, an achievable 
goal, and getting along with others in 
relation to success in school and life. 

The seniors in the Senior English 
class, which is for students who are 
going on with further education, also 
review this material. 
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During the second six-week period 
of the first semester, after having had 
some time to become adjusted to high 
school life, to know what is required in 
certain courses, and to have had contact 
with tests and assignments on the high 
school level, the Sophomore English 
sections review high school graduation 
requirements, specific educational re- 
quirements of a chosen occupational 
field, and educational opportunities in 
school and out. A three-year program 
is then arranged by each pupil with the 
help of the teacher. This is, of course, 
tentative and can be changed at any 
time or at the end of the sophomore 
or junior year when programs for the 
following year are reviewed. 


All seniors work out answers to their 
needs under supervision in either the 
Senior Problems class or the Senior 
English class, one of which is required 
in the last year of high school, in prepa- 
ration for situations that will confront 
them next. Those students who are col- 
lege bound have a unit in Senior English 
on “college.” Information on the par- 
ticular types of colleges or the particu- 
lar college that interests an individual 
student is gained through study of col- 
lege catalogues. Required lower division 
courses are explained. Tentative 
courses are made out so that the stu- 
dent has an idea of a college program, 
laboratory hours, and free time and how 
a college program differs from a high 
school program. Problems such as, 


“Why do we have colleges?” “Who 
should go to college?” “How can one 
pay for a college education in Cali- 
fornia?” “How does one get admitted 
to classes in college?” “How does one 
apply for a scholarship?” “How are col- 
lege classes different from high school 
classes?’’ and “Of what value are 
economy, etiquette, bull sessions, and 
letters home?” are covered on a group- 
discussion basis. 
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Students in the Senior Problems 
classes receive guidance on all phases 
of social, economic, and political prob- 
lems, with the help of skilled super- 
vision. Resource visitors are used to a 
great extent in this class, both to and 
from school. Speakers from Lindsay 
and from out of town discuss municipal 
government, business and social eti- 
quette, family relations, personality ad- 
justment, income tax problems, family 
planning, hobbies, and vocations. The 
seniors from Senior English meet with 
this group on occasion. Students from 
both groups present panel and round- 
table discussions to adult groups. 

The homemaking department plays 
an active part in the guidance program, 
especially along the lines of personality 
development, sharing family responsi- 
bility, family planning, planning for 
marriage, wholesome interpretation of 
sex, and the family as a consumer. This 
type of work is done as a group, yet 
it leads to a great deal of individual 
counseling on social, financial, and 
family adjustment problems. 

Certain types of information about 
individuals which is essential to success- 
ful counseling can be secured in group 
situations. These types of information 
include mental ability, achievement, 
health, out-of-school experiences (in- 
cluding work), and special aptitudes. 
Data on these areas of information can 
be gained primarily from tests and per- 
sonal data sheets which are filled out in 
class. 

Lindsay High School has successfully 
carried out a group-testing program to 
provide information on mental ability, 
achievement, and special aptitudes. 
These tests are given in the classroom 
by the teacher as a function of group 
guidance. 

Information on health and out-of- 
school experiences is obtained through 
personal data sheets, filled out in the 
classroom. An invaluable piece of infor- 


mation to the counselor, home-room ad- 
visor, and teacher is the autobiography 
written by each student in the last se- 
mester of the ninth grade as an English 
class assignment, under the direction of 
Valda Hall Prizer. This project grows 
out of the students’ need for self- 
appraisal before they choose elective 
subjects in the senior high school. 

In addition to all this material which 
is essential for good counseling, the 
sophomores answer questionnaires on 
favorite magazines, newspapers read, 
favorite books, favorite movies, hob- 
bies, leisure-time activities, church ac- 
tivities, and extracurricular activities as 
part of their classroom assignment. 

The guidance program at Lindsay 
Senior High School, headed by Zafon 
A. Hartman, principal, has proved very 
successful for a small three-year high 
school of 250 students. These various 
types of group guidance carried on at 
our school do not displace the work of a 
counselor. On the other hand, they 
make such a person’s work more effec- 
tive and vital. They lead to a great deal 
of individual counseling, whether it is 
by the principal, the dean, the class- 
room teacher, the school nurse, the class 
advisor, or the sponsor of an extra- 
curricular activity. 





Counseling at Santa Maria 
Union High School 


4q By ETHEL POPE 


ANTA MARIA Union High 
School has been working on the 
development of a guidance program for 
the past eighteen years. About five 
years ago, after many kinds of teacher, 
counselor, and home-room experiences, 
a plan was evolved which has developed 
into a workable organization which 
seems to fit the needs of the school and 
its students. 
Keeping in mind the slogan, “All the 
children of all the people,” the Santa 
Maria staff long ago (1) accepted the 
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q This article not only describes a 
plan, but states a challenging phi- 
losophy as well. The author taught in 
Nebraska and Colorado before com- 
ing to her present position. Miss Pope 
is Dean of Girls and Chairman of the 
Counselors in the Santa Maria Union 
High School and Junior College. 





need for recognizing individual differ- 
ences in boys and girls; (2) began to 
develop a testing program; (3) tried 
to evaluate our various experiences and 
procedures in terms of the happiness 
and success of our students and the 
satisfaction of parents and community ; 
(4) reéxamined our courses, particu- 
larly those for noncollege students ; (5) 
strengthened and clarified the require- 
ments for graduation ; (6) pledged our- 
selves to know the boy or girl as a per- 
son as early as possible in his high 
school life and to find his educational 
level and potentialities from available 
data and further testing in basic skills 
and aptitudes; (7) accepted the need 
for getting acquainted with a student’s 
home and family as far as possible; 
and (8) agreed to develop a plan for 
counseling with the student and his 
family on his plans for his school life 
and for his long-time duties as a home 
builder and wage-earner in search of a 
good life. 

To get all these desired plans work- 
ing for all of our students, we needed 
to know why some of them obviously 
did not like school and appeared to be 
unwilling to conform to the legal and 
traditional regulations of the school. 
As we sought for keys to this lack of 
interest and incipient delinquency in 
otherwise apparently capable young 
people, we came to see more plainly 
than ever before the relationship be- 
tween attendance and behavior. 

Observations of hundreds of young 
people showed us that a good majority 
conform to traditional school plans and 
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patterns cheerfully and as a matter of 
good common sense with no apparent 
inconvenience to themselves or ill-will 
toward their elders in school or out, 
A much smaller number—and these are 
the ones who tend to become trouble 
makers both in school and in the com- 
munity—are the boys and girls who are 
frequently or habitually absent or tardy, 
who bring in “phony” excuses, and who 
dodge responsibilities rudely or care- 
lessly. Hence, we have come to believe 
that continued irregularity in attend- 
ance is a strong indication of faulty ad- 
justment. It seems evident to us that 
the attendance of each student in school 
should be checked and analyzed daily by 
a person interested primarily in the best 
development of the individual young 
person rather than by a person who is 
merely worried or irritated over an un- 
prepared lesson, a zero in the record 
book, or the effect upon the “A. D. A.” 

For students, our set-up is simple. At 
each class level is scheduled a counsel- 
ing class required for graduation. For 
freshmen it is Civics 9; for tenth 
graders, English 10; for juniors, U. S. 
History 11; and for twelfth graders, 
Senior Problems 12. The classes are 
full-time “solids,” each developing a full 
year’s course requiring preparation out- 
side of class and coérdinating an im- 
portant counseling theme with the sub- 
ject matter of the course. 

At present Santa Maria has fifteen 
teaching counselors, who meet all their 
counselees daily for a fifty-minute 
period. They, with the chairman of 
counselors, the registrar, the attend- 
ance officer, and the school nurse, meet 
weekly for conferences. The daily class 
period with his counseling group in- 
sures opportunity for contacts between 
the counselor and his counselees and 
affords time for group work and testing. 
Individual conferences are arranged 
during the special counseling period 
(one period is allowed for each two 
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counseling classes) or during time be- 
fore and after school. 

A great deal could be written about 
our testing program, the records and 
files, the auxiliary services available 
to the guidance stafi, the forms and 
counseling devices which have been 
worked out, and the specific duties of 
the counselors, but space permits only 
a few comments in regard to discipline 
and a few remarks on our basic philoso- 
phy and procedure, 

The question as to whether counsel- 
ors should have responsibility for dis- 
cipline has been given long and de- 
tailed consideration, and the answer at 
which we have arrived has proved to 
be a workable compromise. Naturally, 
everyday cognizance of the individual’s 
attendance habits by the counselor is in 
itself a strong factor in control. Beyond 
that, in a sense, the counselors do handle 
discipline, especially in a preventive 
capacity, by recognizing symptoms of 
unrest or maladjustment, by interpret- 
ing “touchy” situations to the student 
involved or to teachers, and by helping 
to develop and improve good attitudes 
in the student. All serious problems in 
which administrative pressure must be 
used are referred to the dean of girls 
or dean of boys. To us, discipline is 
essential authority and must be handled 
constructively and consistently. Every 
mature adult recognizes that authority 
is necessary in public institutions and 
the development of a sane, healthy atti- 
tude toward authority on the part of 
adolescents is a vital part of democratic 
education and is primarily a counseling 
process. 


We believe that counseling is not good 
if it only tries to protect the student 
from the pressures of life; it is good, 
rather, if it tends to reinforce the 
youth’s mental and moral muscle with 
the habit of reasoning out his pro- 
cedures, of making his own decisions, 
of being able to “take the count” for 
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wrong decisions, and being determined 
to start over again unabashed. The 
general responsibility of the counselor 
is to be the guide, philosopher, friend, 
and “promoter” of his counselees in all 
the phases of their school life. 





Articulation in Junior High- 
Senior High Counseling 
4q By RICHARD L. JOHNSON 


OW can there be an articulated 

counseling program in a 6-3-3 
school system and still have each school 
feel an individual responsibility for 
developing its own program? If each 
school is given latitude within a frame- 
work of policy to direct its own pattern 
to fit its feeder schools and its own 
personnel, it can be achieved. 

In the San Diego Unified School Dis- 
trict we do not claim a perfect program, 
but we do have a fairly good articulation 
with a great deal of autonomy left to 
each school to develop its own program. 
With the help of the administration a 
general philosophy of guidance has 
been developed codperatively through 
counselors’ and teachers’ discussion con- 
ferences. This over-all policy in part 
assumes: (1) that guidance is a “con- 
tinuous process of helping students 
toward their own potentialities and 
maximum development toward socially 
desirable goals”; (2) that, in addition 
to classroom activities, special guidance 
services should be available to all stu- 
dents, not merely to the maladjusted ; 
(3) that guidance must be based on 
available pertinent data; and (4) that 
all guidance workers observe a code of 
ethics. But it also provides that each 
school set up its own methods and tech- 
niques for handling the program in its 
school. 

Counselors are used at each grade 
level in the junior and senior high 
schools to assist individual students 
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through their various educational pro- 
gram choices. Some schools use one 
counselor per grade, others divide the 
allotted time and students among two or 
more per grade. Case loads of counsel- 
ors are much too heavy to give all the 
time each student should have, but prog- 
ress has been made toward more avail- 
able counselor time. Usually the dean, 
acting under the direction of the princi- 
pal, heads up the counseling program 
in each school. 

Articulation between school levels is 
achieved through friendly relationships 
and periodic conferences of schools 
serving the same geographic areas, 
sharing all student personnel data, a 
cumulative testing and evaluating pro- 
gram, visiting teacher service that 
bridges all grades with social case work, 
student committees to welcome new stu- 
dents and help orient them, etc. A spe- 
cific illustration will show how these 
procedures are used. 

Ten elementary schools feed into the 
Dana Junior High School in San Diego. 
Point Loma Senior High School serves 
the same area. Both schools have set 
up their class counselors on the plan 
of one counselor handling the entire 
grade level and following them from 7th 
through 9th, or 10th through 12th 
grades. Dana prefers teachers to take 
turns at the three-year counseling as- 
signment without reappointment, thus 
giving more teachers the actual experi- 
ence of working more closely with the 
individual students and the adminis- 
trators. Point Loma sees a greater value 
in having a good counselor continue as 
long as it is mutually agreeable. 

Each spring the principal, dean, and 
seventh grade counselor, with two 
former graduates of that school, go to 
each elementary school for a good-will 
assembly, preparing the way for tran- 
sition to junior high. This is followed 
by a “play day” when all sixth graders 
visit Dana Junior High. Cumulative 
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q The author of this article has an un- 
usual background. After graduating 
from the New York School of Social 
Work, he spent several years as a 
juvenile court probation officer. Com- 
ing to California, he completed the 
A.M. degree at Stanford University. 
Since 1942 he has had the title of “Vis- 
iting Teacher” in the San Diego City 
Schools, doing social case work with 
pupils who present special problems. 
He is a past-president of the Second- 
ary Counselors Association of San 
Diego. 





personnel data on each student is sent 
on to the junior high in the spring. 
These are studied by the counselor and 
dean and programs built to fit their 
needs. This proves especially valuable 
in guiding those needing remedial or 
“special” (mentally retarded) classes. 

No less carefully prepared for is the 
transition to the senior high school. The 
counselor for the incoming tenth grade 
is freed during the entire spring se- 
mester to work with the ninth graders 
at the junior high, where he is given a 
desk, access to all student record files, 
and accorded every opportunity for de- 
veloping a good relationship with his 
counselees. He works through home 
rooms, talking informally to each small 
group, explaining new experiences they 
may meet in senior high and answering 
their numerous questions. Then each 
student is given mimeographed infor- 
mation about the school, about evalu- 
ating himself with respect to his abili- 
ties, vocational and major interest 
choices, etc., and asked to discuss his 
high school program with his parents. 
Parents are urged to confer with the 
counselor if they wish. Students are 
then interviewed individually and a 
tentative course of study laid out. He 
visits his new school and is shown about ; 
the various special counseling aids ex- 
plained—such as work experience pro- 
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grams and the special personal counsel- 
ing available to each student through 
the visiting teacher. 

In this whole articulation process the 
visiting teacher from the Guidance Bu- 
reau is an invaluable aid; not only in 
helping specific students with emotional 
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preting vocational and aptitude tests, 
interpreting general school policies and 
evaluating guidance procedures. 

By the use of such techniques San 
Diego is striving to adapt counseling to 
the child as a growing, progressive indi- 
vidual rather than as a separate unit 


for each school level to hoard for a few 
years. 


problems, but as advisor to the counsel- 
ors and teachers, giving and inter- 





Life Adjustment Education for High Schools 


A new call for brave high schools willing to do something different for their 
pupils came from the Life Adjustment Education Commission in October during 
its five-day meeting in Washington, attended by 150 high school principals, sec- 
ondary school officials, and representatives from state departments of education. 


Needed are high schools, said the Commission, which are courageous enough 
to break away from traditional curriculums and introduce courses of study which 
make sense for pupils who plan neither to go to college nor to enter the vocational 
training programs. 

The Commission decided that it will carry out its ideas through state steering 
committees, to be appointed by state departments of education. These, in turn, 
are to search for high schools which have introduced good life adjustment edu- 
cation programs, on the one hand, and for schools which are willing to introduce 
such courses, on the other. 


Among the purposes of the Conference was to agree on the criteria which 
should guide high schools willing to take part in the life adjustment education 
program: 

1. Respects individual worth: The supreme test of life adjustment education 
shall be in terms of individual development. This is in contradistinction to the 
prevailing goal of pupil “adjustment” to statistical norms such as “typical” or 
“average” and to rigidly patterned curricula. 


2. Enrolls and retains all youth: Secondary schools developing life adjustment 
education seek to enroll, retain, and meet the needs of all normal adolescents who 
are not yet ready for next steps such as a full-time job or college. 


3. Stresses problems of living: Learning experiences required of all are selected 
and planned for inclusion in life adjustment education programs in terms of 
common, recurring problems of living faced by all people rather than restricted 
to college entrance requirements or other specialized needs of the relatively few. 


4. Emphasizes direct experience: In life adjustment education programs the 
emphasis is upon direct pupil-teacher planning, sharing and participation in real- 
life experiences while seeking solutions to individual, social, and civic problems. 
Such an approach requires the abandonment of the concept of “extracurricular 
activities” and makes excursions, travel, community surveys, school-work pro- 
grams, study and hobby clubs and any other form of direct experience for pupils, 
integral parts of the educational program. 














A New Type of Advisement 


Service 


HE Veterans Administration has 

rendered a great service to the 
guidance movement. Nearly four hun- 
dred contracts to do counseling with 
veterans have been given to public 
school systems, universities, and col- 
leges throughout the country. The 
financial reimbursement as well as the 
invaluable training received by great 
numbers of guidance workers have re- 
sulted in a tremendous social gain for 
our times. 

Will educators properly evaluate and 
utilize the educational values and impli- 
cations accumulated in the combined 
efforts of these federally aided guidance 
centers? Clues to an answer to this 
question might be found in a brief re- 
view of the work done by the Advise- 
ment Service of the Los Angeles City 
Schools and its counseling of veterans— 
and, more recently, of high school 
seniors. A review of the philosophy and 
methodology used in this counseling 
should have implications for every 
school counselor seeking to develop and 
improve guidance. 


OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS 


The over-all objective of the Advise- 
ment Service might be stated as follows: 
To render that body of services organ- 
ized specifically to help persons define 
intelligently a way of life which includes 
vocational and educational objectives 
compatible with their interests, apti- 
tudes, capacities, personality and per- 
sonal-social background, the basic in- 
tent of such a service being to promote 
greater mental and emotional health as 
well as better citizenship. 

Functions which such a guidance 
center may perform are the following: 
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DAVID H. DINGILIAN 
q By CATHERINE MACDONALD 
BUFORD STEFFLRE 





4q What can we learn from the advise- 
ment services for veterans to improve 
the counseling for high school pupils? 
That is the theme of this stimulating 
article. The authors were all experi- 
enced teachers and counselors in the 
Los Angeles Schools before under- 
taking responsibilities for Veteran 
Advisement. The unification of pupil 
and veteran advisement services is 
an interesting development. 





1, Initiate, establish, and develop acceptable 
counseling techniques in order to carry on ef- 
fectively educational, vocational and personal 
counseling. 


2. Upon request, render supplementary 
guidance services to the students of the high 
schools and post-high-school institutions of 
the secondary and junior college districts. 


3. Offer continuous opportunities for pro- 
fessional improvement in the form of work- 
shops, institute sessions, and consultant serv- 
ices to school personnel, business, industry and 
other community agencies. 


4. Establish adequate test and measurement 
facilities whereby the most effective instru- 
ments in the field of psychometrics will be 
available to each client seeking guidance. 


5. Utilize all acceptable techniques in order 
to diagnose effectively the personality struc- 
ture of the client seeking help. 


6. Diagnose and recommend corrective 
measures for clients with emotional, voca- 
tional, and educational handicaps. 


7. Institute and conduct an adequate re- 
search program for the purpose of improving 
the vocational and educational services of the 
guidance center. 


8. Upon request, render guidance services 
to employees of the board of education who 
have a need for vocational, educational or per- 
sonal counseling 

9. Render guidance services to Federal, 
state or community agencies under contract 
or agreement with the local board of education. 
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10. Codperate with all schools, colleges, uni- 
yersities, community agencies, and service 
groups in the carrying on of a continuous 
public relations program. 


11. Prepare reports as to the effectiveness 
of the guidance services of the center. 


ADAPTING THE SERVICE TO HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS 


The resources and skills developed 
by this guidance center in rendering 
counseling services to returning veter- 
ans—almost 40,000 of them—have now 
been made available to the entire school 
system. On July 1, 1948, the Los An- 
geles Board of Education—guided by 
concrete and practical suggestions which 
came from the center’s clients, the com- 
munity, business, industry, a member 
of President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education, and the California 
Senates’ Investigating Committee on 
Education—gave the center permanent 
status under the new name of the Ad- 
visement Service of the Los Angeles 
City Schools and extended its services 
to high school seniors, personnel of the 
Board of Education, and students in the 
post high school institutions of the dis- 
trict. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note a nation-wide trend in this 
direction revealed in a recent survey 
conducted by the Advisement Service. 
Replies from some 50 school districts 
operating guidance centers with the aid 
of the Veterans Administration indi- 
cated that 92 per cent of the centers are 
now counseling individuals other than 
veterans, including any adult in the com- 
munity, adult enrollees in school, high 
school and elementary school students. 





HOW THE SERVICE FUNCTIONS 


A client coming to the Advisement 
Service, or a high school senior in one 
of the schools being served by a team 
from the guidance center, will be ren- 
dered such educational, vocational, and 
personal counseling services as he may 
require by a staff comprised of a head 
supervisor, 4 assistant supervisors, 28 
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counselors, 14 psychologists, 1 research 
assistant, and 26 clerical and secretarial 
assistants. As applied to high school 
seniors this advisement process is briefly 
outlined below : 

1. Tests of interest, temperament, 
and mental capacity make up the basic 
battery administered by the Advisement 
Service psychologists to the members of 
senior problems classes at the school. 

2. The initial individual interview 
with one of the counselors is held at 
the school following the basic testing. 
The counselor discusses with each stu- 
dent the vocational implications of his 
personal-social background. This helps 
to stimulate the student’s thinking and 
encourages a positive approach to plan- 
ning for future vocational steps. Here, 
also, basic tests are interpreted and a 
tentative list of goals is worked out. 
At this point the cumulative pupil- 
personnel record and other information 
supplied by the school itself is utilized 
as an asset in the guidance process. 

3. Further aptitude testing is pre- 
scribed at this time, particularly in the 
special areas under consideration. This 
is a step in the direction of narrowing 
the list of possible objectives. 

4. Occupational information is made 
available to students by helping them 
use the vocational libraries and by 
giving them check lists and guides to 
help clarify their understanding of job 
opportunities and job comparison. 

5. A second interview takes place at 
the Advisement Service office. This con- 
ference in most cases is the final one, 
although future appointments are ar- 
ranged if necessary. During the second 
interview, the counselor interprets the 
additional tests taken by the client. Vo- 
cational information is discussed and a 
general evaluation of all pertinent data 
is related to the planning process. The 
counseling situation, again individually 
adapted, tends to encourage a free dis- 
cussion of strengths and weaknesses, as 
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revealed by tests and past performance. 
A careful consideration of all possible 
influencing factors helps the student to 
narrow his vocational choices to the 
most feasible two or three. Now plan- 
ning becomes specific in terms of “What 
is the next step? College, trade school, 
or work?” The resultant decision, 
though a tentative one, is based upon 
both knowledge gained by the client 
and a realistic appraisal of job oppor- 
tunities and requirements. 

6. With the consent of the students, 
an invitation is extended to parents to 
visit the center to discuss the results 
of this counseling process. More than 
one-third of the parents accepted such 
an invitation. They saw for themselves 
the over-all picture of advisement, its 
methods and purposes. They saw in 
operation a process which brought to 
culmination a high school education 
with understandings, planning, and in- 
sights as its basic characteristic. 

Upon completion of this guidance ex- 
perience and again respecting the de- 
cisions of the student, a certificate was 
issued, a copy of which was sent to the 
school and to the parents. The certifi- 
cate contained a brief statement summa- 
rizing the immediate tentative planning 
and thinking of the student, a recapitu- 
lation of the significant points of the 
advisement process, and a list of the 
chosen objectives. 

The 2,000 high school students who 
were thus served last year left the ad- 
visement center with a much better idea 
of where they were going. Goals which 
were selected were based upon greater 
self-understanding. This more inte- 
grated feeling of purpose, arrived at 
scientifically, cautiously, and without 
pressure, seemed to evidence a sense of 
direction which is frequently absent 
from the traditional approach to the 
steps beyond graduation. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 

Of itself, the nine-to-twelve-hour 
guidance service had immense value to 
the students served. It also had pro- 
fessional growth values for the school 
personnel who participated in in-service 
training meetings which were held dur- 
ing the time the advisement team was 
working at their school. Some of the 
outcomes of the program, however, 
seem to have wider implications. 

1. The enthusiasm with which stu- 
dents responded to the opportunity to 
discuss problems related to personal and 
vocational adjustment was one of the 
most noteworthy aspects of the client’s 
counseling reaction to the service. It 
was plain that they had previously taken 
many tests and rarely, if ever, had had 
the faintest idea what the results pre- 
saged for them. Since nearly every 
school does considerable testing of one 
kind or another for administrative pur- 
poses, the ingenuity of school counselors 
might well be turned to the job of get- 
ting the results out of the world of 
“pure” administration and into the 
minds of the students. Attempts have 
been made by schools to do this in group 
situations, but in many cases this may 
have dangerous possibilities. Certainly, 
no student should be half-informed or 
misinformed as to the meaning of test 
scores. Careful preparation regarding 
what a test measures, how accurately 
it measures it, and other phases of test 
interpretation should precede the release 
of any test information. This job of 
helping the student to understand the 
data, accept them and functionally use 
them, is an aspect of counseling in which 
the counselor should take the lead. 

2. As indicated above, many parents 
responded tothe invitation to come to 
the center to discuss the advisement 
with the vocational counselor; others 
expressed interest by telephone call, 
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letter, and message. All were grateful 
that time had been spent on the indi- 
vidual problems of their children and 
that they had been informed of the 
nature of the services rendered. It is 
interesting to note that a frequent first 
response was, “What has he done now ?”” 
Such a statement highlighted the possi- 
bilities that to some parents, contact 
with the school meant trouble. How the 
interest and cooperation of parents is to 
be utilized can be answered locally, but 
individual vocational counseling would 
seem to be one way to tap this reservoir 
of good will. School counselors who 
can find a way to personalize the school’s 
offerings as a program mainly designed 
to facilitate the best adjustment of the 
pupil will find parents grateful and 
ready to join in the effort to do a better 
job. 

3. The public relations job of inform- 
ing the parents of the purposes and 
functions of the guidance program is 
extended by utilization and knowledge 
of the local resources of the community. 
The research assistant of the center has 
made two surveys in regard to occu- 
pational conditions and requirements in 
the community. This job information 
has helped the client, the school person- 
nel, the center’s staff, as well as the 
parents. This necessity for knowing and 
stressing the occupational opportunities 
of the community is highlighted by the 
findings of the center's counselors, who 
report that nearly a third of the students 
learned of occupations which they had 
not heard of before. 

4. At every school, cases of physical 
handicaps and reading and speech dis- 
abilities were found. Again, the coun- 
selor may demonstrate that help for the 
handicapped is not solely the responsi- 
bility of the doctor, the health coérdi- 
nator, or the English teacher—it’s an 
all-school job and will be done to the 
extent that every teacher is alert to 


symptoms which may be indicative of 
the need for correction. 

5. The number of personal problems 
discussed during counseling indicates 
that the area of personality adjustment 
is one in which the school counselor 
must assume constant leadership. 
Recognition of these problems may be 
by teacher observation, but there is some 
evidence that this is not always the best 
way because of the natural tendency 
of teachers to make “adjustment to 
the teacher” synonymous with “adjust- 
ment.” Personality measurements may 
be of some value here, particularly if 
they are followed with an interview suf- 
ficiently permissive to enable the student 
to bring up problems which are bother- 
ing him. 

6. Because of the widespread differ- 
ences found in test results among the 
various schools, it is evident that na- 
tional norms mean little in a typical situ- 
ation. To overcome this situation it 
behooves the individual counselor to 
build his own local norms on many tests. 
The Advisement Service is developing 
norms for Los Angeles City high school 
students by weighing such factors as 
age, sex, race, and occupation of parent 
so that a stratified sampling is used 
and norms are based on a group truly 
typical of this area. This same pro- 
cedure could be utilized by any coun- 
selor and would enable him to describe 
a student in terms of the group in his 
community. Further evidence of the in- 
advisability of using tests with little 
regard for the special factors influencing 
student achievement was found in one 
school where traditional verbal intelli- 
gence scores resulted in very low scores, 
but a nonverbal test showed the group 
to be average in intelligence. The test 
must fit the child and the norm data 
fit the group he comes from to permit 
an honest attempt to assess his strengths 
and weaknesses. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In looking toward the extension of 
these services to other schools now 
awaiting them, the staff of the Advise- 
ment Service is determined to keep in 
mind all the various factors which make 
for a configurational approach to guid- 
ance rather than the accenting of any 
one technique or tool ; to view the role 
of the client, and the part which he plays 
in the guidance process, as the core of 
this new approach; to accept the fact 
that growth from the guidance service 
evolves as the client makes choices lead- 
ing to an objective and that freedom of 
choice-making is his birthright in a 
democratic society ; and to consider that 
the counselor’s job is to make possible 
a well-defined permissive situation in 
which the client can exercise this privi- 
lege by making specific choices. 

The staff likewise feels that any pro- 
gram of guidance must be thought of 
not as something which is completed on 
a given date, and by such-and-such test 
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or bit of information, but as an ongoing 
process in which a specific advisement 
procedure rendered to the client is but 
one step. 

Staff members have also learned 
much from each other, both at the indi- 
vidual schools served by our teams, and 
during the guidance workshops which 
have been held the last two summers, 
Finally, school-community relations 
have been greatly enhanced during the 
process of helping 2,000 high school 
seniors. Many happy and satisfied 
parents now have a greater appreciation 
of the work of the public schools of their 
community. 

The modest steps which have been 
described in this article might be taken 
by others within the limits of their own 
resources, but, nevertheless, exercised 
in order that guidance services may 
become increasingly effective in help- 
ing to solve the problems of human ad- 
justment. 


The Teacher as Counselor 


The Teacher As Counselor is the title of a 48-page committee report just 
issued by the American Council on Education. The material was prepared by a 
special subcommittee of six well known specialists in the field of guidance. It 
was sponsored by the Council’s General Committee on Student Personnel Work, 
with financial assistance from the Hazen Foundation. 


Emphasizing, as it does, the problems of the first two years of college, it will 
prove especially useful to junior college teachers, but many teachers in other sec- 
ondary schools will also find it interesting. It deals particularly with the teacher- 
student relationships that grow out of classroom contact and understandings and 
are not attainable in any other way. The relationship between the teacher and 
the professional counseling services is described as follows: 


“Specialized personnel services can never replace the day-by-day, intimate 
contact of teacher and student. Valuable as a separate counseling service is, a per- 
sonnel office must depend upon the teacher to identify students with problems. 
Much of the information needed to help students must be gained from the in- 
structors. Students often will ask for help from an instructor whom they already 
know, when they will not go to an office set up especially to help them. In such 
cases it is often the instructor’s responsibility eventually to get the student to the 
counseling office. There are few services the teacher-counselor can better render 
students than helping them find their way to the individuals or agencies that can 


be of the best help to them.” 


The report is issued under the designation, Series VI, Student Personnel 
Work, Number 10. American Council on Education, October 1948. 











The Stockton 


Survey 


NOCKING at every door in 

Stockton one spring morning in 
1948, all of the city’s seven hundred 
teachers and over five hundred junior 
college social science and business stu- 
dents began a canvass of all homes and 
businesses in the school district. Thus 
was launched the long-planned occu- 
pational survey. As a result of this one- 
day campaign, over 75,000 cards were 
filled with data concerning the com- 
munity’s occupational and industrial 
pattern. 


This survey marked the culmination 
of an eight-year-old dream of two local 
school men—Floyd Love, Director of 
Vocational Education, and his assistant, 
John Bond, Coordinator of Apprentice- 
ship Training. In 1940 they had planned 
a survey of the local needs for skilled 
labor, but abandoned the project when 
others pointed out that the U. S. Census 
of that year should supply all of the data 
needed without the work and expense 
involved in a local survey. However, 
such did not prove to be the case. But 
during the war years that followed, the 
two men were too busy with other more 
immediately vital tasks to give further 
consideration to their project. 

The rapid population increase and 
industrial development, together with 
the many other changes experienced by 
the urban area during the war period, 
further demonstrated the need for reli- 
able local data upon which to base real- 
istic school planning. So in 1946, the 
two men revived their project. This 
time they found an enthusiastic sup- 
porter in their new superintendent, An- 
drew P. Hill, who had become greatly 
concerned by the question: “What can 
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q By REUEL L. FICK 





4 A complete occupational survey of 
a large industrial community is a 
formidable undertaking. This article 
tells not only how it was done in a 
single day, but also shows its values 
and future usefulness. 

The author is a graduate of Hum- 
boldt State College and has the M. A. 
from the College of the Pacific. He has 
had experience in industrial person- 
nel work, as well as in teaching. He is 
on leave this year from his position as 
Director of Occupational Information 
and Placement in the Stockton Junior 
College while completing his doc- 
torate in guidance at Stanford 
University. 





the schools do to assist in the vocational 
adjustment of the 60 per cent of the 
workers who fill the jobs requiring little 
or no pretraining, i. ¢., the unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs in business and indus- 
try?” 

With this question in mind, he sug- 
gested that they expand the survey to 
cover all the people and all the jobs 
in the Stockton area. While this was a 
much larger and more complex project 
than they had planned, the two men 
tackled it with enthusiassm. 

As a result, in the spring of 1947, 
John Bond was named survey director. 
Although not immediately relieved of 
his other duties, he started to work 
at once. Educational literature was 
scanned, letters were sent all over the 
United States seeking information, and 
the 1940 materials were dug out and 
reviewed. 


This preliminary study revealed that 
careful planning was needed if the sur- 
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vey was to be successful. Hence, in 
May 1947 a two-day planning confer- 
ence was held. Among those present 
were the state director of vocational 
education and his bureau chiefs, repre- 
sentatives from the local chamber of 
commerce, industrial association, farm 
and labor groups, the State Apprentice- 
ship Standards Division, and the State 
Employment Service. Among the local 
school people invited to participate were 
school principals, the research director, 
attendance and welfare officer, vo- 
cational training coordinators, and guid- 
ance directors. 


S a result of these meetings, a tenta- 
tive program was outlined, includ- 
ing a statement of objectives, a list of 
data needed, a set of forms to be used, 
plans for tabulating the data gathered 
and relating them to information already 
available, and a list of local committees 
to further develop the program. 

During the summer the survey di- 
rector edited the conference report and 
further developed the survey plans and 
procedures. That fall, the local groups 
spent many hours refining and elabo- 
rating upon these plans. To this work, 
various community group members, as 
well as school people, gave generously 
of their time. 

When a complete plan was ready, a 
second conference with officials of the 
State Department of Education was 
called to review and criticize it. Once 
more, the local committees met to re- 
vise their work. 

Throughout this period the survey 
director and others had been trying out 
the forms and techniques developed, 
a pragmatic approach which contributed 
materially to the success of the venture. 

Meanwhile the Stockton Record had 
been giving extensive publicity to the 
survey and its value to the community 
and its schools, so when the “day” was 
announced the public was ready. 
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Despite a careful briefing, many of 
the canvassers went forth hesitantly, for 
such a task was a new venture for most 
of them. However, as the day pro- 
gressed, incoming reports indicated that 
most of the participants felt that the 
survey was a decided success. Not only 
had much valuable data been gathered, 
but a wealth of community goodwill and 
understanding had been engendered, 
and all concerned had become better 
acquainted with their city in the process, 
As one student put it, “That kind of 
doorbell-ringing was fun, and I learned 
a heck of a lot about how people live 
and work while I was doing it. Let's 
do it again some time.” 

The job of following-up on incom- 
plete returns and unsuccessful visits 
was completed before the school closed 
by means of telephone calls and return 
visits. The tabulation of the data by the 
IBM service bureau in Sacramento is 
nearing completion as this article is 
written. The work of summarizing and 
reporting the data has started and will 
be completed this fall. 

After this brief account of the survey, 
the question which logically follows is: 
“Was it worth all of the time and money 
spent ?” 

Before attempting to answer this, it 
might be well to state the objectives out- 
lined at the first conference and indicate 
the nature of some of the data collected. 


The objectives were as follows: 


1. To predict occupational trends and 
placement opportunities. 

2. To provide accurate occupational 
data useful to the schools and other civic 
and industrial groups. 

3. To determine vocational training 
needs. 

4. To provide data upon which to 
base long-term educational plans by 
making available occupational informa- 
tion important in setting up curricular 
patterns for the 6-4-4 organization 
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(which was to go into effect the follow- 
ing year) and to aid in making recom- 
mendations concerning classes, courses, 
and schools needed to meet the needs of 
in-school youth, out-of-school youth, 
and the adults in the community. 

5. To provide data necessary or de- 
sirable as a basis for the reorganization 
of the general education, pre-vocational 
training and guidance programs. 


6. To provide a basis for securing 
improved public relations as an outcome 
of the entire survey process. 


HE program, as it was finally de- 

veloped and carried out, consisted 
of several surveys. The first was a 
house-to-house canvass to get a popu- 
lation composite, a record of persons 
self-employed, seasonally employed and 
unemployed, and a report on the num- 
ber and problems of out-of-school youth. 
The second was a visitation to com- 
munity business and industry to de- 
termine their types and number, and 
the number and kinds of job oppor- 
tunities they offered then and in the 
forseeable future. The third was a ques- 
tionnaire poll of in-school youth regard- 
ing their educational and vocational 
plans and problems. 

From these the following data were 
obtained : 

1. The present population of the 
school district (an area larger than 
the city proper) in terms of age, sex, 
nationality and racial groups, home- 
makers, out-of-school youth, self- 
employed, seasonally employed, and un- 
employed. 

2. The number and types of local 
businesses and industries and their pres- 
ent and probable future labor needs. 

3. The types of occupations in the 
community and the number employed 
in each in terms of age and sex groups 
and educational background. 

4. Numbers of workers recruited 


annually by industry as replacements, 
as well as added workers. 

5. Regularity of work, i. e., year- 
round, seasonal, part-time and full-time. 

6. Number, age, employment record, 
education, future plans, and felt prob- 
lems of out-of-school youth. 

7. Educational and vocational plans 
and problems of in-school youth. 

To the question, ‘““Wasn’t most of this 
information already available from vari- 
ous other sources?” the answer is, un- 
fortunately, “No.” This question had 
been the first asked at the planning con- 
ference. While it was found that many 
valuable data were at hand, they did 
not give anything like a complete pic- 
ture. However, it is planned to use them 
to check and supplement the results of 
the survey. 

Even before the final tabulations have 
been finished, the general consensus is 
that the survey has been most worth- 
while. 

Already, it has supplied the first re- 
liable figures on preschool population 
by age groups. These have been used 
in planning for this and future years. 
Also, it has contributed greatly to each 
participant’s understanding of the com- 
munity in which he lives and works. In 
addition, it has shown the people that 
their schools and their teachers are 
vitally concerned with their community 
and its problems. 

From the standpoint of the counselor 
and the vocational teacher, there has 
been one immediate value—through his 
participation and the discussions which 
followed he has acquired a better under- 
standing of the occupational and in- 
dustrial pattern of his community. 


HEN the tabulations have been 
finished and correlated with other 
available data, it is planned to prepare 
the following materials for the use of 
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the counselors, vocational teachers, and 
others who may find them useful: 

1. Lists of all occupations in the area 
with number, sex and age groups of 
those now employed, the industries em- 
ploying them, and an estimate of future 
needs. 

2. Occupational “briefs,” tailored to 
fit local requirements, of all major job 
classifications. 

3. Lists of all major industries and 
businesses by type, number, types and 
numbers of jobs involved, and current, 
seasonal, and future labor needs. 

4. Industrial “briefs,” adapted to fit 
local conditions, of all major industries 
in the area. 

5. Lists of occupations for which spe- 
cific training or pre-training is offered 
by the local schools together with pres- 
ent and future worker needs. 

6. Lists of occupations for which 
general training, prerequisite or helpful 
to entrance, is available in the schools. 

7. A brief but comprehensive study, 
in graphic form, of the community’s 
occupational and industrial pattern. 

In addition, the data collected should 
provide a sound basis for future follow- 
up surveys and studies. To date, because 
so little has been known of the general 
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pattern, it has been discouraging to at- 
tempt a study of any of its segments, 


N the opinion of the writer, and many 

others with whom he has talked, one 
of the greatest values of the survey lies 
not in the vast amount of new data col- 
lected nor in their application to the so- 
lution of local educational problems, 
but, rather, in the deeper understand- 
ings and changed attitudes engendered 
in all who participated: in the teach- 
ers—who visited (often for the first 
time) the homes of the children in their 
school; in the college students—who 
saw how others lived and worked; in 
the counselors and vocational teachers— 
who viewed, or re-viewed, at first hand 
the occupational resources of their 
community ; in the people of the com- 
munity—who witnessed their schools 
endeavoring to take into account the 
community’s needs and resources as 
they planned for the future. And all of 
this seemed very much worthwhile. 





ERditor’s Note: School officials desiring fur- 
ther information regains the survey should 
address their inquiries to Frank Jacobs, Direc- 
tor of Occupational Survey, Stockton Unified 
School District, 324 North San Joaquin Street, 
Stockton, California. Mr. Jacobs assumed Mr, 
rs duties upon his retirement on July 1, 





New Appointments at Stanford 


Four new members have been appointed to the faculty of the Stanford School 
of Education, it was announced recently, by Acting President Alvin C. Eurich. 

The new men, all associate professors of education, are: Robert N. Bush, 
director of the Stanford Appointment Service and former dean of the college, 
Kansas State Teachers at Emporia; Lloyd G. Humphreys, formerly director 
of counseling at the University of Washington; James D. McConnell, since 1946 
senior educational adviser for the Navy Department and former field representa- 
tive for the U. S. Office of Education; and Harry William Porter, formerly pro- 
fessor of history and education at New York State Teachers College at Brockport. 
Dr. Bush will remain as appointment service director in addition to his new 
duties. 

Joining the education faculty in January as professor of administration will 
be Dr. William Odell, superintendent of schools in Oakland, California, and 
former head of the business education department at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Odell is the Second Vice-President and a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the California Society of Secondary Education. 

Dean A. John Bartky also announced the promotion of the following from 
instructor to assistant professor: Mrs. Jean D. Grambs, B. Frank Gillette, and 
William J. Iverson. 














Collecting and Filing 
Occupational Information 


DECADE or so ago there was 
comparatively little literature on 
occupations available in such form that 
it could be used in student-centered 
guidance, but today there is a wealth of 
literature about jobs in the form of pam- 
phlets, magazines, monographs, mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, etc., which can be 
filed so that it is readily available to 
students, teachers, and counselors. It 
must always be kept in mind that un- 
less such material is properly classified 
and filed for ready reference, it has little 
value. Furthermore, the mass of litera- 
ture complicates the problem of select- 
ing material and including in the files 
only authoritative and reliable informa- 
tion. Authoritativeness is partly assured 
by the reputation of the publisher, but 
final selection of materials must depend 
on the teacher, counselor, or librarian 
responsible for the files. This task of 
evaluation is time-consuming and it 
cannot be delegated to student help. 
Materials must be accurate, authori- 
tative, current, complete, appealing, and 
easy to use. Authoritativeness should 
be stressed first, and extensiveness, 
second—within a single occupation and 
for the entire collection. A plan for 
filing material should be set up before 
any occupational information is col- 
lected. This order will not appear re- 
versed to anyone who has seen the 
“horizontal files” of materials on many 
counselors’ desks—materials sometimes 
accumulated there for an entire school 
year or more just because there was no 
filing system to receive such materials. 
Any suggestions for collecting and 
filing materials which appear in this 


4 By JOSEPH T. HANSON 





q Good counseling depends upon 
adequate and accurate occupational 
information, easily located. The 
author tells how such material can be 
secured and properly filed. Mr. Han- 
son has had extensive public school 
experience and is now Coérdinator of 
Research and Guidance for the Los 
Angeles County Schools. 





article are made with certain basic as- 
sumptions in mind. Wherever any local 
situation has progressed so that these 
assumptions are no longer applicable, 
then the suggestions made herein should 
be varied accordingly. The assumptions 
are: 

1. Most secondary schools must rely 
on teacher-trained personnel in conduct- 
ing vocational guidance activities. 

2. Since colleges and universities are 
just beginning to give adequate atten- 
tion to the use of occupational infor- 
mation materials in guidance, personnel 
trained heretofore frequently do not 
have the knowledge and skill required 
by involved and technically coded sys- 
tems of filing. 

3. It will be some time before schools 
can employ sufficient personnel who are 
acquainted with technical systems. 

4. Students must have occupational 
information now and cannot wait until 
schools can employ personnel skilled in 
the use of technically coded and elabo- 
rate systems. 

Perhaps the ultimate objective for 
secondary schools is a filing system 
based on the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Part IV, Entry Occupational 
Classification (Revised Edition).* The 
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occupational information files of the 
Veterans Administration Advisement 
and Guidance Service and the United 
States Employment Service are based 
on the Dictionary. The Chronicle Press 
has made available a set of 300 folders 
with accompanying labels which will en- 
able any school to set up a filing system 
based on this plan.? Shartle gives a brief 
description of the Handville modifica- 
tion of the D. O. T. classification as well 
as information on other filing systems.® 
Possibly the classifications of the D.O.T. 
inay be integrated with classifications 
uf interest survey tests so that a stu- 
dent himself can find the occupation of 
his choice within his field of interest ; 
but, for the time being, it is believed 
that complicated filing systems should 
not be attempted. A straight alphabeti- 
cal arrangement is currently recom- 
mended for most schools. 

The Michigan Plan is a good example 
of an alphabetical arrangement.* The 
occupational filing plan described by 
John R. Yale in his book is another 
excellent straight alphabetical system 
with “See” and “See also” cross refer- 
ences.° The publishers of both plans 
can supply file folders with proper job 
classification headings. Yale describes 
several other filing systems in the appen- 
dix of his book. 

The Director of Counseling at the 
Eagle Rock High School in Los Ange- 
les, Easton B. Brauer, has developed a 
plan which has all the advantages of 
vertical file plans and also incorporates 
several other desirable features. It ap- 
peals to the students, can be moved 
easily from room to room, and is readily 
accessible to students, teachers, counsel- 
ors, and anyone who may wish to use 
the materials. Job classification head- 
ings were selected on the basis of jobs 
actually held by people who live in the 
Los Angeles area and Southern Cali- 
fornia as determined by a survey made 
by the Curriculum Division of the Los 
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Angeles City Schools. A pamphlet case 
with a wooden back and measuring 
814" x 11” x 1” wide was made in the 
school shops for each job title.* These 
take all letter-size and smaller materials, 
stand on shelves like books, attractively 
display the job titles posted on the backs, 
and take the place of vertical files for 
most materials intended for such filing, 
Clippings posted on 844” x 11” paper 
can be included. The materials con- 
tained are listed on the outside of each 
filing case by student help, and a 5’’x8” 
cross-reference card may be placed in- 
side each file. Students can take care 
of all filing once the material has been 
classified. 

Many of the schools in Los Angeles 
County that have good collections of 
occupational information are schools 
which set up a filing system “to re- 
ceive” materials before any appreciable 
amount of materials was collected. 
Some of these are using the filing de- 
vice developed at Eagle Rock. Citrus, 
Downey, Compton College, and Roose- 
velt High School at Compton are cited 
because their filing plans exemplify ma- 
terials properly filed and used at differ- 
ent secondary school levels in schools of 
different sizes. At Citrus and Downey, 
the collection of materials is so ar- 
ranged that it is easily accessible to 
ninth-grade students while studying the 
unit on vocations in orientation class. 
At Compton’s Roosevelt High, the ma- 
terials are used in the same way by the 
tenth-grade social studies class. These 
units have been especially successful 
largely due to the collection of specific 
information filed so that it is readily 
accessible to students. 

The main files of occupational infor- 
mation should include only those ma- 
terials which answer the question: 
“What do people do in the occupation 





* A working drawing of the filing device may 
be obtained from the Division of Research and 
Guidance, Office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 12, 
California. 
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or field?” and other specific inquiries 
of young people looking for entry jobs. 
Consequently, several supplementary 
files will be needed. First, there is a 
need for files to include materials on a 
number of subjects closely related to 
guidance and occupations such as ap- 
prenticeship standards, labor legislation, 
employment agencies, etc. Science Re- 
search Associates has prepared an excel- 
lent list for this purpose with a cross- 
reference list of non-vocational head- 
ings.> Second, there is a need for a file 
to contain professional materials of 
counseling to be used, not by students, 
but by staff personnel. The Chronicle 
Press has prepared a system which is 
one answer to this second need.* Third, 
a file should be provided for materials 
which cover entire industries—The 
Automobile Industry, Oil Refining, 
Agriculture, etc. Fourth, a file should 
be provided for materials organized by 
geographical areas. Such materials usu- 
ally give general labor and job infor- 
mation by states, regions, or industrial 
areas. There are, of course, occupational 
information materials such as books, 
magazines, films, college catalogues, etc., 
which will not be placed in vertical or 
similar files, but will be given special 
treatment in the library, counselor’s 
office, or reading room. Yale presents 
a brief discussion on handling of such 
diverse materials.° 

School personnel responsible for ex- 
penditure of school funds may say that 
files and equipment to meet these varied 
needs will be expensive. In the interests 
of economy, however, it should be re- 
membered that materials and equipment 
are less expensive than time of trained 
and certificated personnel. It is poor 
economy also to buy occupational infor- 
mation materials which are not used by 


pupils or teachers because they cannot 
be found when needed. On the other 
hand, any expenditure for supplies 
and equipment which insures the use 
of costly materials is wise economy. 
Furthermore, it is educational wisdom 
to provide for the greater use of edu- 
cational materials. 

Whatever filing system is adopted, it 
should be kept in mind that the plan 
must be functional for the student in 
organized class work, for the student 
who becomes interested in an occupation 
“on his own,” and for the counselor in 
the counseling situation. The system of 
filing must “sell” the material to the 
student. The information contained in 
the files must help the student to find, 
within his field of interest, that occu- 
pation related to his abilities, aptitudes, 
training possibilities, health and physi- 
cal qualities. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF VOCATIONAL 
Epucation. By Arthur B. Mays. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 
Pp. viii + 303. $3.50. 


ie this latest contribution to the field 
of vocational education, Arthur B. 
Mays, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, provides an overview 
of the field in its broadest aspect as well 
as in its specific application. The author 
conceives this type of education gener- 
ally as “a responsibility of the public 
secondary school” and interprets de- 
mocracy in the text as equality of oppor- 
tunity. As an objective, therefore, of 
democratic public schools, vocational 
education must provide sufficient scope 
in its offerings to meet the needs of 
varied groups and many types of indi- 
viduals. Everything is provided in this 
book to give the layman an insight into 
vocational education. It points out the 
need for special preparation, from the 
standpoint of experience and training 
for those who aspire to leadership in the 
field. It is especially designed to be 
helpful in beginning classes in the vo- 
cational teacher training groups and will 
aid the general educator to obtain a 
better understanding of the breadth of 
the vocational movement which has 
grown so consistently over the past 
thirty years. 


The author does not confine the text 
material to the usual limitations in texts 
of this sort. He discusses not only vo- 
cational education as provided for in the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the subsequent 
national vocational education acts, but 
points out also the need for vocational 
education, in the secondary school and 
college area. 
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The reference material is confined, 
in the main, to selective texts and books 
and overlooks rich sources of strength 
to be found in the commercial, industrial 
and agricultural field. The great prog- 
ress made in vocational education, out- 
side the professional “school” field 
during the past few years deserves more 
treatment than found in the text. 

It is, however, excellent for college 
students in elementary teacher training 
classes. 

—O. D. ApDAas, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco Unified School 
District. 


SPEECH HANDICAPPED SCHOOL CHILDREN. By 
Johnson Wendell and Others. New York 
16: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xv + 464. 
$3.00. 


HIS volume is a cooperative effort 

by a number of well known special- 
ists in the field of speech disorders and 
correction. It is simply written, highly 
readable, helpful, practical, and accu- 
rate. It is a book which should be read 
by every classroom teacher and ad- 
ministrator interested in the develop- 
ment and adjustment of a large group 
of the school population—the speech 
handicapped. Many of the plans and 
methods presented can be applied with 
good effect by the classroom teacher and 
a number of them will enable adminis- 
trators and teachers generally to co- 
operate much more fully with the speech 
correctionist. Because so many of the 
procedures are sound and practical, the 
teacher and principal will be pleased to 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


recommend this book to intelligent and 
codperative parents with speech-handi- 
capped children. 

Fundamentally, the book deals with 
three major questions: 

1. What kinds of speech defects are 
found among school children ? 

2. What can the classroom teacher 
do about them on her own, or in co- 
operation with the speech correctionist ? 

3. What would the classroom teacher 
be well advised to avoid doing to, for, 
or about children with speech defects? 

“In part,” say the authors, “(the 
book] is designed to tell the teacher 
what to do until the speech correctionist 
comes, after she arrives, and while she 
is away. It is intended as an instrument 
and aid in the process of adapting speech 
correction more fully to the school and 
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adapting the school more fully to the 
methods and aspirations of speech cor- 
rective children.” 

The chapter headings are as follows: 
I. Speech Disorders and Speech Cor- 
rection ; II. The Clinical Point of View 
in Education; III. Disorders of Ar- 
ticulation; IV. Disorders of Voice; 
V. Stuttering; VI. Retarded Speech 
Development; VII. Cleft Palate; Cere- 
bral Palsy; VIII. Impaired Hearing; 
and IX. The Public School Speech Cor- 
rection Program. 

This book will prove itself an asset to 
schools or classroom libraries. 


—Leon Lassers, 
Associate Professor of Special 
Education, 
San Francisco State College. 


Conferences on Rural Life and Education 


The California State Department of Education, together with other govern- 
mental, social, civic, educational and professional agencies and organizations, plans 
to sponsor four regional conferences on Rural Life and Education during January 
and February, 1949. These conferences will have the following purposes : 

1. To provide opportunity to discuss the current scene in California with re- 
gard to the mobility and characteristics of the rural population ; agriculture ; rural- 
urban relationships; education of rural children, youth and adults; social and 
cultural opportunities in rural life; recreational opportunities for rural people; 
rural health and social service; rural life and government; conservation of 


natural resources. 


2. To determine needs which may be met by the codperative efforts of the 


agencies involved in the conferences. 


3. To assist the Department of Education in determining policies regarding 
educational services for rural children, youth, and adults. 

Conferences will be held on the following dates and at the following locations : 
January 6-8, 1949—Chico; January 13-15, 1949—-Los Angeles Area; January 27- 
29, 1949—San Francisco Bay Area; and February 3-5, 1949—Fresno. The exact 
location of each conference will be announced at a later time when plans have 


taken a more definite form. 
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